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POSTSCRIPT. 

The pubKcation of this book, written last year, has been delayed, in 
sympathy and respect, by the death of the Bishop of London. Chapter 
XI., though entirely dutiful, is yet a criticism, in the matters under 
notice, of that lamented Bishop's positon. Dr. Creighton was not the 
man to desu-e or to permit that the enunciation of convictions, intended 
for the common good, should be arrested or deflected or even modified 
by personal regard. The chapter, therefore, proceeds on its way 
unaltered. But the writer, as one of the London clergy, wishes here, 
in the forefront of these pages, to record that, although controversy may 
float on the surface, his deeper arid abiding sentiment in relation to his 
lost chief is that of affection, honour and sorrow ; and he asks that 
yeadqjs wiV be so.^gqod as to «pi)nec4 Chapter XI. with these mi4erlying 
iind reconciling dfi^sitiong. ' . '^ . .. ^ ^ 

January 24, 1901, 



OUR IMPOTENCE. 

It is so true : ' Christianity is not in possession of South London.* 

Bishop Thorold (Bishop of Rochester, including 
South London, 1877-1891). 

CHANNiNa was taken as a child to hear a Calvinist 
sermon. The preacher did his work thoroughly. The 
sunlight of life retreated at his word ; clouds blew up 
from the horizon; the spiritual landscape became 
first overcast, then awful with a storm of woe and 
judgment ; most of mankind appeared to be lost in 
the havoc. The child was frightened. *WiUiam, 
for his part, supposed that henceforth those who 
believed would abandon all earthly things to seek 
salvation, and that amusement and earthly business 
would no longer occupy a moment. The service over, 
they went out of church. ... A heavy weight fell 
on his heart. He wanted to speak to his father ; he 
expected his father would speak to him in relation to 
this tremendous crisis of things. They got into the 
chaise and rode along, but, absorbed in awful thoughts, 
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2 THE FATAL OPULENCE OF BISHOPS. 

he could not raise his voice. Presently his father 
began to whistle ! , At length they reached home ; 
but instead of calling the family together, and telling 
them of the appalUng intelligence which the preacher 
had given, his father took ofi his boots, put his feet 
upon the mantelpiece, and quietly read a newspaper. 
All things went on as usual. At first he was sur- 
prised ; but, not being given to talking, he asked no 
explanations. Soon, however, the question rose — 
" Could what he had heard be true ? No ! his father 
did not believe it ; people did not beUeve it ! It was 
not true ! " He felt that he had been trifled with.' 

Ominous words are frequently spoken concerning 
the heathenism of our great cities, and concerning 
the impotence of our spiritual approach to the lives 
of the masses. * Christianity is not in possession of 
South London.^ It is a grave statement. The 
Bishop of South London proclaims it. You would 
expect, like the child Channing, that something 
extraordinary would be done * in relation to this tre- 
mendous crisis of things.' And yet, Uke Channing 
the elder, a good many people seem to whistle, to 
put their feet upon the mantelpiece, and to quietly 
read a newspaper. Can it be that here, too, the 
statement is not true ? that this short sentence, 
like that Calvinistic rhetoric, is mere hyperbole and 
false alarm — ^usual, found out, disconcerting nobody ? 
Let us see. 

* Christianity is not in possession of South London.' 
The assertion, unfortunately, is upheld by many sup- 
ports. Corroboration abounds. We will call into the 
witness-box of this chapter a part of the ample and 
expert testimony. 

In The Times of May 22, 1899, appeared a notable 
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document. It was named an * Appeal from South 
London Incumbents to the English Church.' It was 
signed by the Rectors of Lambeth (whose parishioners 
numbered' 10,965), Southwark (14,036), St. George's, 
Southwark (13,000), Bermondsey (24,000), St. Peter's, 
Walworth (14,035), Woolwich (14,303) ; by the Vicars 
of Battersea (31,000), Christ Church, Battersea 
(15,000), St. Mary Magdalen, Southwark (17,246), 
St. James's, Bermondsey (17,000), Camberwell 
(20,697), St. Philip's, Camberwell (12,000), Christ 
Church, Old Kent Eoad, CamberweU (13,000), All 
Saints, Newington (13,902), Christ Church, Green- 
wich (25,000). It is thus stamped with the authority 
of a wide and varied consent. It tells the tale of a 
religious famine. Here it is. 

We the undersigned incnmbents of chnrches in South London, having 
in our daily view the sore need of the Christian cause among the ever- 
increasing masses of humanity in our parishes, are moved by the com- 
pulsion of an alarmed anxiety for that cause to call the earnest attention 
of Churchmen and Churchwomen to the following urgent facts : — 

.... South London presents a problem to the Church which is rare 
even in the foreign mission field. It is the problem of dealing with vast 
masses of the people in whom the religious sense, once more or less 
active, is now seldom exercised, and from whom it seems to be in real 
danger of dying out. 

Clergy who have laboured in the foreign mission field have borne 
witness that the so-called * heathen ' of India have more religious feel- 
ing in them, and perform the religious duties of prayer and worship more 
generally, than the masses of South London. And, therefore, we are 
forced to the humiliating suggestion that there is less habitual turning of 
manhood and womanhood towards rehgious subjects and religious duties 
among the two million of souls in South London than exists among 
similar masses of struggling poor in non-Christian lands. . . . 

We see that the trend of human life in South London is becoming 
more and more pronouncedly non-religious. . . . 

Our expectations are towards our fellow-Churchmen in the more 
leisured and prosperous parts of the land. ... It is to Churchmen that 
we appeal for reinforcements to the end that Christianity, which is ' not 
yet in possession,* may increase its endeavours to make South London 
more and more a city of God and less and less a city in which the Divine 
Being is an unreality. 

B 2 
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Indeed the comment of The TimeSj in a leading 
article on the next day, is just : * The Appeal reveals 
facts and needs the significance of which it is difficult 
to exaggerate, but which have not yet secured the 
public ear. ... It will hardly be denied that the 
conditions thus sketched constitute a grave danger, 
not only to religion, but to civihzation itself.' 

Thus stands South London. Does East London 
stand thus ? and North London ? and the poor dis- 
trict of West London ? They do. They all are 
coloured on the spiritual map with the same dark 
hues. Topography is here fearfully impartial. Con- 
sider East London first, and for it let the Bishop of 
Stepney speak. His judgment is expressed in a 
letter to The Times ^ on May 29, 1899. 

As a working missionary for nine years in East London Itself I saw 
enough thoroughly to dissatisfy me with the results of our present system 
of religious instruction. Among other experiments at the Oxford-house, 
we took 1000 boys at the age of 15, and on their admission to a large 
boys' club we asked them, among other questions, whether they * went 
anjTwhere ' on Sundays, either to church or chapel, meeting or Bible- 
class. The examination, conducted quietly night by night in the course 
of club-life, took about a year, and at the end 900 had * g.n.' against their 
names, signifying *goes nowhere.' It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that it was by no means an uncommon experience to be called in to the 
deathbed of men and young men who had no sort of beHef in any religion 
at all. 

For a poorer district of West London the follow- 
ing brief information, based, it is believed, upon 
laborious inquiry, is suggestive. It is quoted by the 
Dean of Canterbury, in a paper contributed to The 
Fortnightly Beview in the year 1888, from The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London. 

One street ofif Leicester Square contains 246 fieunilies, and only 12 of 
these are even represented at the House of God. 



^ The Times, in this essay, is or of opinion. The great journal is 
often adduced as evidence of feust thus used advisedly, because (1) it 
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North London is familiar to the present writer, 
who is there the vicar of a large working-class 
parish. His experience, already contributed in a 
letter to The Times of September 7, 1899, may here, 
perhaps, be a^ain asserted, since it appears to yield 
some variety of illustration. 

An engine-driver in this parish was lately by accident drowned. The 
fdneral service was conducted in our own church. The man had been 
much respected. Besides the mourners, some 80 of his comrades on the 
Great Northern and Midland Railways, gathering from various parishes, 
formed near the church doors two ranks through which the hearse and 
coaches, both going and coming, passed. Those rows of men, with raised 
hats and manifest reverence, paid their tribute of honour to their friend. 
One thing they did not do. They did not enter the church or take any 
part in the service. 

It is a little incident, a trifle, a straw ; but a straw showing which 
way blows the wind. And those of us who know intimately the working 
classes of our great cities see that the wind blows them, particularly the 
men, right away from those spiritual harbours of rest and refuge called 
churches. This fact found terse and representative avowal to me some 
five years ago, when I first took charge of this parish. We had been 
holding some debates in our working men*s club on the question — ^Why 
do not working men attend church ? Not much light had been thrown 
upon the mystery, except chat a common resentment had been declared 
against pew rents, which, formerly here an unfortunate parochial institu- 
tion, had just recently been abolished. But after one of the discussions 
a checker on the Midland line came to me privately, and said : ^ It'll take 
you years. Sir, to make us chaps believe that that place [indicating, over 
his shoulder, the church] has anything at all to do with us ; we've no 
bad feeling against it — it isn't that ; but it doesn't concern us ; it's the 
paddock of the well-to-do ; if we get inside, we don't feel comfortable or 
at home ; it isn't our affair, and it'll take you years to make us believe 
it is.' 

London is disclosed, then, as, to say the least, 
spiritually backward. Equally late and unsatis- 
factory are our great provincial towns in this develop- 
ment. The growth of Birmingham, for instance, is 
quick and progressive civilly; while religiously, for 
all the stimulus of true leaders such as were Mr. 

is free from ecclesiastical thinness our own day, of probably unequalled 
and bias, (2) it is, as a history of authority and precision. 
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George Dawson and Dr. Dale, it is torpid ; and ecole- 
Biastically, notwithstanding saintly Churchmen like 
the brothers Pollock, it is positively stunted. Or 
take Bristol, Liverpool, SheflBeld, Newcastle, Hull : 
it will probably be admitted that there is no known 
reason to estimate the masses in these cities as more 
spiritually advanced than the like population in the 
metropolis. The point, unhappily, is not, so far as 
we know, contested. The sustaining evidence, 
copious potentially, is actually needless. The sub- 
ject, released from the demand for particulars and 
statistics, may be dismissed with a single compact 
generality, uttered by a conspicuous layman and 
(then) Member of Parliament at the Church Congress 
in London, in 1899, and correctly outlining the 
whole national situation. At the meeting of some 
9000 men in the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, 
October 11, Sir Edward Clarke asked : 

How was it that they had to face the fact that .... the greater 
number by iiEur of the hardworking toilers of the land never entered a 
temple of Christian worship ? 

A misunderstanding should here be averted. An 
objector inquires : Are, then, the Christian agencies, 
especially the Anglican,^ in our great towns inactive 
or waste ? Is all that we have heard false concern- 
ing renewed zeal and vigour in the Church ? Does 
your doleful picture justly reflect the full achieve- 
ment of the famed nineteenth-century ecclesiastical 
revival ? Not at all. Manifold, ubiquitous, patient, 
incalculably fertile and blest have been the labours 
of Church workers, led as a rule by the clergy, amidst 

^ No slight towards the firoitful land, which is isolated and put 

toil of Nonconformists is intended nnder view alone, because that 

in this essay by an almost exclusive particular examination, and not a 

treatment of the Church of Eng- larger one, is desired. 
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our crowded urban populations. The best authorities, 
in their more restrained and oflScial way, admit or 
urge the fact. Mr. Charles Booth, the distinguished 
statistician, some years ago at a private meeting 
declared, in the present writer's hearing, that the 
solicitude and the activities of the English Church 
among the people, gradually and everywhere shining 
out through his investigations, had excited in him 
respect and astonishment. This testimonial has in 
effect since been published. It is confirmed by 
* London's latest historian,' Sir Walter Besant. * In 
discussing the value of the philanthropic work done 
in South London Sir Walter Besant puts the Church 
of England first, not only because her clergy began 
the work of rescue, but also because hers is still the 
larger part. He then ranks as next in importance 
the work of the medical students of Guy's and St. 
Thomas's ; then come institutions and polytechnics, 
and lastly colleges, settlements, and others.' 

This cheerful acknowledgment of ecclesiastical 
energy and succour is yet, unfortunately, compatible 
with the tale of spiritual want narrated not many 
lines before. Things are as good as they seem in 
these later gleams of light, and, nevertheless, are as 
bad as they seem in that earlier enveloping darkness. 
And for two reasons. (1) The forces of the Church, 
even at their best, are wholly insufl&cient. If the 
power required for evangelizing and edifying the 
cities be represented by 100, and the maximum 
actual power equal but 30 ; however eflBcient be the 
instruments, the work will evidently fail of its 
purposes by a defect of at least 70 per cent. No 
tribute to the actors in the enterprise at all miti- 
gates the result and the shortcoming. Considerable 
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supplies of excellent food may coexist with a famine. 
The explanation is simple : the supplies are not 
considerable enough. So it is. The granaries of 
religious nourishment are more than half empty. 
The Church of the great towns is scantily equipped 
and undermanned. (2) But the graver reason 
remains. It is in the spiritual department of the 
Church's work among the masses that the failure is 
out of all proportion extensive, and may even be 
said, indeed, to be wholesale. Mr. Charles Booth 
was agreeably surprised at the care and exertions 
of the Church for the poor. They are surprising. 
Most, however, of that huge and complex eccle- 
siastical organization which emerged before his 
notice is applied to social, charitable, educational 
ends; every wheel and cog of it may be in full 
motion, oiled, punctual, efifective ; and yet there may 
exist alongside it all the while a deadly spiritual 
stagnation.^ Clubs, schools, excursions, entertain- 
ments, charitable institutions, savings banks, district 
visiting — it would be a narrow and mutilating folly 
to exclude these tracts of beneficence from the 
empire of religion. It would be religious * Little- 

» Both Mr. Booth and Sir W. Sir W. Besant has said : ' While 
Besant are aware of this contrast — the bells of St. Botolph [Hounds- 
the philanthropic success of the ditch] call upon the &ithfal with a 
Church among the poor, and its clanging and clashing which ring 
spiritual failure. The former writes like a cry of despair, the footpath 
in Life cmd Labour of the People, is filled with the busy loungers, 
East London : * Comparatively few who have long ceased to regard the 
go to church, but they strike me as invitation as having anything at all 
very earnest-minded, and not with- to do with them. . . . And every- 
out a religious feeling even when where, church and chapel filled 
they say, as I have heard a man with the well-to-do and the respect- 
say (thinking of the evils which able, and a sprinkling of the very 
surrounded him), " If there is a poor. But of the working men — 
God, he must be a bad one." * In none.* 
AU Sorts and Conditions of Men 
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Englandism.' Nevertheless, those agencies are not 
the eminent, deep, ultimate attainment of the 
Church. This is to be what is termed spiritual. It 
is to bring the thoughts and Uves of men into cogni- 
zance of unseen and immense realities — the moral 
law based on the eternal ; the unspeakable dignity of 
human love and duty ; the hope which is full of 
immortality ; the presence of the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy. And 
it is herej in the region supreme, that our Church, 
with all its strenuous effort, among the people 
collapses. Among the people, mind. Not among 
the middle and upper classes. For these the Church 
still holds the key of the City which hath the 
Foundations, and often for them does open the gates 
which lead out of transiency into the realm of the 
Abiding. But for the masses the Church has lost 
the key, or missed the gate ; or needs, perhaps, for 
them another key or another gate, or the same gate 
by easier access, or the same key with a different 
turn. Anyway, among the crowd the system of the 
Church spiritually breaks down. Every honest in- 
cumbent of a poor town parish knows the fact with 
painful intimacy; it is burnt into his memory. 
Take an ordinary case. He is vicar of 10,000 human 
beings; his church might contain 1000; his usual 
congregation is 300, mostly of the well-to-do who in 
small numbers are residents or neighbours ; his com- 
municants average 70 ; his Sunday schools are well 
attended; the children, however, so soon as they 
step over the frontier from youth into manhood and 
womanhood, turn their backs upon the church doors; 
and all the time around him day by day are those 
10,000 throbbing human lives, friendly and smiHng 
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as he meets them, but apparently resolved that the 
pathway into the sacred precincts and shrine of their 
soul — ^where the motives and issues of life and death 
are shaped, and where, as Christ's messenger, he 
ought to deliver his trust — shall be to him per- 
petually closed. This is the serious thing, the defeat 
of the Church's spiritual approach to tJie lives of the 
multitude. This it is which is signified by the chosen 
title of this chapter. Our Impotence} 

Lord Beaconsfield said that the English people 
stopped short at comfort, and imagined that it was 
civilization. It is possible to stop short at civiliza- 
tion, and to imagine that it is reHgion. Against this 
confused and groundless acquiescence are directed 
the monitions of Bishops and clergy cited in the first 
pages above : — that Christianity is not in possession 
of South London ; that in that huge Southern city 
there is less habitual turning of men and women 
towards religious subjects and religious duties than 
exists among a similar population in non-Christian 
lands; that intelligent London workmen consider 
their parish church to have nothing at all to do with 
them ; that in the East end, among 1000 lads of 
fifteen years, an age which has not yet broken loose 
from guardianship and oversight, the number found 



^ There are here and there, of 
course, exceptions to the rule of 
'our impotence.' A few clergy 
with rare gifts of spiritual magnet- 
ism and address in dealing with the 
poor, have won them against all 
the odds of adverse circtmistance. 
Such are the Bev. A. H. Stanton, 
of St. Alban's, Holbom, and the 
Rev. J. E. Watts Ditchfield, Vicar 
of St. James the Less, Bethnal 
Green. Mr. Stanton, in response 



to a question whether ritualism was 
popular among the masses, is re- 
ported, in The Church Times, 
August 1, 1890, to have answered : 
' No, I don't think it is a successful 
movement amongst the poor, though 
I think that High Church parsons 
are the least objectionable to the 
working classes. They have found 
them more human, more sympa- 
thetic than the others.' 
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to * go nowhere,' to no church, chapel, or religioua 
class, was 90 per cent. And it has been shown that 
no kindly rays of congratulation upon ecclesiastical 
fervour and philanthropy can lighten this spiritual 
gloom. These warnings express hard facts. They 
are not, like the Calvinistic threats which have been 
glanced at, the scare of theological indigestion. They 
are based upon observation and experiment. They 
are entirely sane. They are lamentably incontestable. 
Still worse off, indeed, some nations appear to be. 
In countries which are classified as Eoman Catholic 
the sentiment of the people towards the Christian 
Church is one, not, as in England, of unconcern, or 
contemptuous neutrality, or mild approval, but of 
hostility and resistance. Even in America we heard 
a few years ago of a popular meeting at which the 
name of Christ was cheered, and the name of the 
Church was hissed. But among the Latin nations of 
Europe, nominally under the spiritual rule of the 
Pope, the ill-will is more diffused, intent, chronic. 
The studies of Taine in the French Modem K6gime, 
and Zola's vivisection of contemporary France, might 
serve us with multiplied illustration. One extract 
from Taine may suflSce. 

Besides this separation from the main body and this indifference^ 
other signs denote disaffection and even hostility. In Paris, at the height 
of the Revolution, in May and June 1793, the shopkeepers, artisans and 
marketwomen, the whole of the common people, were still religions, 
* kneeling in the street ' when the Host passed by. . . . Nowadays, among 
the craftsmen, shopkeepers and lower class of employees, there is nothing^ 
more unpopular than the Catholic Church. Twice, under the Restoration 
and the second Empire, she has joined hands with a repressive govern- 
ment. . . . Hence, accumulated bitterness that still survives. . . . For 
two years after 1880 a priest in his cassock dared not show himself in 
public ; he ran the risk of being insulted. ... In the beginning, antipathy 
was confined to the clergy ; through contagion, it has extended to doctrine, 
to faith, to entire Catholicism, and even to Christianity itself. . . . And,. 
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from Paris to the provinces, both sentiment and example are propagated. 
For sixteen years, in our parliaments elected by universal suffrage, the 
majority maintains that party in power which wars against the Church ; 
. . . which is possessed by a doctrinal spirit, and, in the direction of 
intellects and souls, aims at substituting this new spirit for the old one. 
... In sum, the peasant distrusts priests. 

A concrete instance of French popular enmity to 
religion, downright and beUigerent, is revealed by the 
following experience of the late Duke of Argyll, told 
in the House of Lords on July 16, 1891. 

Liberalism all over the Continent of Europe, or, at all events, over a 
large portion of it, means hatred and defiance of religious denominations. 
I was never so struck by that fact as I was not long since in the south of 
France. There was a meeting at Cannes which was addressed by P^re 
Hyacinthe. He had hardly spoken for ten minutes when he had occasion 
to mention the Divine name. Incidentally, and not controversially, he 
mentioned the name of God, and at once there was a universal and 
tumultuous cry of anger and execration. ' Pas de Religion I ' was the 
cry. That incident impressed upon me what Liberidism meant in 
France. I cannot understand this want of toleration of the bare idea 
that there is a Supreme Buler over the world. 

Mazzini may probably represent a large section of 
popular opinion in Italy. He might, perhaps, repre- 
sent a large part of its educated opinion,^ too ; but our 
immediate subject is the rehgious state of the com- 
monalty. As one, then, who * understands the 
secret instincts of the people,' Mazzini addresses the 
Papal Church. 

Your mission is fulfilled ; withdraw. Our life, our progress, spring 
no longer from you. The principle which you represent is not ours. 
We no longer believe in you. In our hearts a purer, larger, and more 



^ Gallenga, in Italy Present omd 
Future, writes : * Bampant and 
blatant infidelity is indeed not very 
common, but infinite doubt and 
unreasoning denial are everywhere 
prevalent ; and stronger than either 
is utter contempt for the priest.' 
He rates, however, the priests' in- 
fluence over the ignorant classes as 
still great. 



Matthew Arnold writes to Mrs. 
W. E. Forster from Turin : * The 
Boman Catholic Church is here a 
great obstacle ; you know I am not 
its enemy, but here in Italy it 
seems to me utterly without future, 
untransformable, unadaptable, used 
up, and an almost fatal difficulty to 
the country.' (Letters of Matthew 
Arnold) 
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efficaoions religious conception is fermenting, which is not yours. And 
since you either will not or cannot accept it, remain alone. A solemn 
memorial of the past which will never return, you are now naught but 
an idol, a form without life or soul. 

And deeds match words, when the Italian oppor- 
tunity arises. After the occupation of Kome by 
Victor Emmanuers troops in 1870, so soon as might be 
there followed a plebiscite. The count of votes was 
significant — for the King, 40,788 ; for the Pope, 46. 

The following sample of the anti-Christian move- 
ment in Spain is cited, not as being normal, but 
because, by its bare possibility, it is startling, and 
because its like in England is at present scarcely 
conceivable. M. Emile de Laveleye, the late noted 
Belgian economist, records it in his Socialism of To- 
day. 

Visiting Spain in 1869, I was present at several sittings of these 
Socialistic clubs. They were usually held in churches erected for reli- 
gious worship. From the pulpit, the orators attacked all that had been 
previously venerated there : God, religion, the priests, the rich. The 
speeches were at white heat, but the listeners remained calm. Many 
women were seated on the floor working, suckling their babes, and listen- 
ing attentively, as to a sermon. 

It is known, of course, that Koman Catholic 
writers welcome this unpopularity of their religion, 
and claim it as the note of a true Church. Cardinal 
Newman (a revered name) has wrought the argument 
with surpassing power and skill in his Essay on tJie 
Development of Christian Doctrine. The Catholic 
Church of the early centuries, the then largest of 
Christian bodies, was the object of hatred and attack. 
The Koman Church of the nineteenth century, the 
then largest of Christian bodies, was the object of 
hatred and attack. Therefore the Eoman Church is 
the lineal heir of the primitive. * There is a religious 
communion,' writes the Cardinal, * claiming a divine 
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commissioiiy and holding all other religious bodies 
around it heretical or infidel. ... It is spread over 
the known world; it may be weak or insignificant 
locally, but it is strong on the whole from its con- 
tinuity ; it may be smaller than all other religious 
bodies together, but it is larger than each separately. 
It is a natural enemy to governments external to 
itself ; it is intolerant and engrossing, and tends to a 
new modelling of society ; it breaks laws, it divides 
famiUes. It is a gross superstition; it is charged 
with the foulest crimes ; it is despised by the intellect 
of the day ; it is frightful to the imagination of the 
many. And there is but one communion such. Place 
this description before Pliny or Julian ; place it before 
Frederick the Second or Guizot. . . . Each knows at 
once, without asking a question, who is meant by it.' 
Most of us would probably disclaim for the Church of 
England this reasoning, even if we keep for Newman, 
having drunk sometime from the deep wells of his 
piety, a reverence undiminished and fiUal. We do 
not desire for our Church the notes of suspicion 
and dislike. We believe these marks to characterize 
a Church in its early and misunderstood stages ; or 
in its stages of feebleness and decay ; or at any inter- 
mediate time of occasional bUght and sterility. But 
a Church in its vigour and prime, of faithful and 
hallowing activity, earns for itself a quite other dis- 
position on the part of the people — goodwill ; a respect 
sometimes amounting to awe ; a turning towards in 
sickness or grief ; a willingness to defend. The human 
heart submits to hoUness. When once the validity 
and goodness of a Church are tested and known, the 
human heart sanctions and honours it, unless, and 
then only so far as, its first love cool and itself 
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decline. This appears to be writ large in the record of 
Christianity. It is the experience of minor included 
movements — monasticism, crusades, reformers, 
Jesuits, Wesleyans, High AngUcans, Salvation 
Armies. Initial odium and persecution ; the Divine 
secret of the movement gradually conquering and to 
conquer, evoking for it the homage of men ; declen- 
sion, if it follow, accompanied by disrespect — that is 
the law. But the historical and separable accident 
of popular animosity to an institution, peculiar to 
certain phases of its career, must not be so saddled 
upon it as to appear fixed and inevitable. It drops 
ofE. Eeligious movements, if they are genuine enough, 
triumph. They are great and they will prevail. The 
human heart surrenders to them. Ecclesiastical 
graces may annoy and repel ; spiritual graces attract 
and capture. At the present moment the best lives 
command deference. And Koman Catholicism owes 
its current opprobrium not to its sanctity, though 
that is there, but to some one or other vast demerit. 
And English Churchmen wish for their Church not 
the frown and malediction of the many, but their 
reverence, adherence, gratitude. 

Again, in excuse for the Church's inability to 
inspire and guide the national Hfe in Eoman Catholic 
countries, it is pleaded that Eomanism looks to 
quality rather than to quantity, to intensity rather 
than to extent, to the select enclosure of saints 
rather than to the wild herd of sinners. Certainly 
the Eoman Church rears characters of wonderful 
elevation and holiness. Neutral writers have some- 
times disparaged the noblest sons of Anglicanism, 
such as were, say, George Herbert, Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Patteson, Lord Shaftesbury, when compared 
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with men such as were, say, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Francis de Sales, Father Damien, the heroes of 
Rome. However that may be, no doubt the building 
up of exalted manhood and womanhood is in any 
Church intrinsic and glorious. But edification of the 
few ought not to hinder worldwide sympathy and 
concern for the many.^ The still sad music of 
humanity is ceaseless and appealing. The millions 
in our country are each one of them humauj with the 
heights and depths of that word within them ; and 
the EngUsh Church has to stretch out its arms so 
wide as to shelter every single life of them in the 
embrace of its compassion and responsibility. It 
must appreciate and tend the non-official Christians, 
the hosts of our fellow-coimtrymen who in sacred 
matters are shy and taciturn, remiss, sometimes 



^ A leading High Churchman, 
the late Dr. B. F. Littledale, has 
spoken aptly here. ' The last of all 
the broad practical reasons which 
dissuades from Bomanism is its 
conspicuous failure as a guide in 
faith and morals. That is, while it 
has undoubtedly produced, and con- 
tinues to produce, a very small 
minority of highly devout persons, 
whose lives are more conspicuously 
remote from worldliness of all kinds, 
and partake more of the heroic 
character, than that of pious mem- 
bers of other religious bodies, yet 
its influence on a larger scale is 
little short of disastrous. It is seen 
at its very best in England and 
other places where it is compara- 
tively weak in numbers and in- 
fluence, where it is dominated by a 
hostile and watchfully-suspicious 
majority of another commimion. 
It is at its worst where it has had 



entire liberty and long monopoly. 
In every such country, the educated 
classes are, as a rule, alienated from 
the Church ; unbelief is widespread, 
rancorous, and increasing ; and even 
amongst the lower classes, though 
the clergy are resorted to as the 
custodians of certain supernatural 
agencies, without which life here 
and hereafter is unsafe, yet there is 
little respect for them as a class, 
and less deference to them as 
teachers of conduct. . . . The 
general mass of the people receives 
extremely little training even in 
the rudiments of morality. . . . 
The Boman theory may be thus 
not unfairly compared with that of 
the master of a great school who 
neglects the great majority of the 
pupils in order to cram two or three 
of the most promising ones for 
prizes.' (Plcrni Reasons against 
joining the Chu/rch of Borne,) 
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callous or even ribald, and who yet deep down some- 
where within are individually lit up by sparks of the 
true Light which Ughteth every man. It has been 
well said that it was the * Christ * in Voltaire that 
followed the Galas family with pity and chivalrous 
reUef ; and that to the absence of the * Christ ' from 
the official Church was due its own neglect of that 
Christian pursuit. It is that * Christ ' in each 
solitary English person, and also in the mighty, 
pulsating, national life, that the English Church has 
to recognize, delight in, cherish. * Whom ye ignor- 
antly worship. Him declare I unto you.' While to 
the rare summits of sanctity our Church beckons all 
souls, it must tenderly watch, at lower grades of the 
ascent, for every cUmbing pilgrim, too — the hurt or 
weary, the slow, the wandering, the relapsed, as the 
great crowd stretches away yonder right down the 
slopes of the mountain to its base and to the 
valley. Of Christian regard, as of Divine (for the 
one is the other), no man can get outside the scope. 
Wise minds seem to have recollected this illimitable 
range, this humanity of our religion, when they were 
choosing a legend to be placed over the hearth of 
EngUsh Christendom. They chose their superscrip- 
tion grandly. There at Westminster it stands, 
written for mankind to read, above The Altar of the 
Abbey of our race, an ambition, a forecast, a prayer 
of unsurpassed sublimity and benediction — The 
Kingdoms of this World are become the Kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ} 

^ The difference is characteristic in St. Paul's, London. Botmd the 

between the words which most dome of the great Boman Basilica 

strike the eye in St. Peter's, Bome, rmis the proud and famous sen- 

on the one side, and, on the other, tence : * Ta es Petrus, et super 

C 
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These are ideals of the English Church. Bevert 
to the actual, as exhibited a few pages above, and 
the situation is grave, if not anxious. The Church 
among the masses of our great towns is there seen 
to be not indeed, as is the Church in some foreign 
lands, the object of widespread distrust or malignity, 
but to be in a condition of spiritual impotence. We 
have diagnosed the nature of the malady. We now 
push our attention back along the line of search 
towards the causes. 

hano petram sedificabo ecclesiam that with larger intuition some 

meam ' (* Thon art Peter, and npon English Christians have recorded 

this rock I will build My Church '), for ns there, over a Figure of the 

&o. As you enter the Beformed Crucified, the amplitude of our 

Cathedral and look eastwards up iaiih. : ' Sic Deus dilezit mundum ' 

the aisle to the sanctuary, you see (* ^o^ bo loved the world '). 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A CAUSE. 
If the English Church would regain the English people . . . 

DS. DOLLINOEB. 

The causes of our impotence are various. 

(1) Dr. Dollinger accuses the written sermon. 
In the sentence from which the above quotation^ is a 
fragment, he maintains that to win back the English 
people the clergy preaching must throw away written 
essays and must speak simply from the heart to the 
heart. The venerable theologian is just in his per- 
ception. He names a blemish. Its proportions and 
account may seem rather less, perhaps, to those near 
at hand than to him on his distant watch tower. 
But the manuscript sermon is, no doubt, a contribut- 
ing cause of our impotence; and plain, spoken, 
human discourse is a contributing, probably an indis- 
pensable, restorative. 

(2) A kindred cause, more general and active, is 
the rigid stereotype of our forms of devotion. The 
stately and classic eloquence of the Prayer-book is 
of incomparable force and dignity for many persons. 
For many other persons it is nullified by the serious 
disadvantage that it is to them unmeaning. A long 
controversy was waged upon this subject in The 

^ This one quotation is from memory ; but its substantial accuracy is 
certain. 

o2 
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TimeSj during the autumn of 1898. The present 
writer then contended for great multiformity and 
freedom in the prayers of the Church. As he is not 
acquainted with any other brief statement of the case, 
the pith of that argument is verbatim reproduced. 

Clergymen in large cities know the growing need in onr Church 
serrices of variety, adaptability to occasion and circnmstance, devotional 
specialism — ^now for men, now for women and children ; at one time for 
learned, at another for unlearned ; here for the careless or hostile, there 
for the solicitous and faithful. Our Prayer-book does not meet this need. 
Superb, sublime, the final word for the initiated, to the great untouched 
mass of working people it is irrelevant ; it is not the natural and easy 
expression of their desires ; they are without the range of its chaste and 
lofty diction.^ 

Additional services, shaped like hynms and sermons, upon the lines 
of Bible and Prayer-book, have been supplying this want ; homely, 
particular, opportune, vivid, they engage attention, and lend wings to 
poor, slowly -mounting aspiration, and condescend to humble, unaccustomed 
minds ; they notice, too, and draw within the circle and cognizance of 
worship new events and arising social phenomena. To some of us whose 
mterest in the Christianity of our land is passionate and profound, whose 
lives are given up to it — its pursuit, study, propagation — to these a con- 
siderable religious hope of the future lies in the development of the 
additional services of the Church ; in their expansion, elasticity, flexibility, 
wide embrace, and detailed application. . . . 

A rich West-end parish is the habitation of ready-made churchgoers ; 
congregations spring up there 8x>ontaneously ; the Prayer-book supplies 
approximately their devotional wants, and they are content. But among 
the distant working-class, crowded, estranged populations of our great 
cities these conditions are not present. People there have settled down 
to acknowledged abstention from public worship as the unquestioned, 
expected, blameless rule of their lives. The instinct of common prayer 
is becoming atrophied. The proportion of common worshippers is hardly 
credible in its tenuity and ill omen. Here, then, the Church must sound 
out more stirring notes, caUs, awakenings ; and within its walls must to the 
great central offices add supplementary, easy, varied, sympathetic, 
welcoming, retaining ministrations. 

Certain eminent lawyers dispute the legaUty in 
a church of any single such additional service, or of 

^ The late Bishop Walsham reference to work in the East-end : 

How, writes Canon Hensley *We must begin by burying the 

Henson, once, * in the freedom of Prayer-book.* 
private conversation,* said with 
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any other mode of devotion except the ipsissima 
verba of Prayer-book or Bible. Even if that opposi- 
tion be abandoned, it is unquestionable that such 
services can be used only with the specific permit, in 
each case, of the diocesan Bishop. The limitation is 
vexatious. In theory it is illogical, allowing Uberty 
to preaching and imposing upon praying restraint. 
In practice it is injurious, hampering choice and 
decimating opportunity. It precludes from every 
temple the versatile and pertinent exercise of prayer 
ex tempore. It means for many ignorant people 
liturgical starvation. The most hopeful thing that 
can be said about it is that it possibly awaits its own 
extinction. 

(3) Another cause, in manifest alliance with the 
last, is a lack of easy, congregational singing. Diffi- 
cult and, to ears not trained, unintelligible music 
is an obstinate non-conductor of devotion. Yet, 
strangely, are impossible anthems and services some- 
times forced on working-class congregations, to the 
joy, indeed, of the choir, but, for the rest, depressing 
the few poor souls who are there, and repelling the 
many poor souls who are not. 

(4) In the volume of Essays in aid of the Beform 
of the Church published in 1898, edited by Canon 
Gore, several faults and defects are examined with 
severe and righteous candour as being partly respon- 
sible for our lost strength. The editor thus collects 
them in a paragraph. 

Multitudes of good men have been driven from the Church by 
scandab ; many are still so driven out. For real scandals still remain. 
It is a scandal that the cures of souls should be bought, like common 
merchandise, in the open market — souls for whom Christ died. It is a 
scandal that the Church being what she is should be so tied in fetters of 
the State as to have no freedom to manage the afhirs committed to her 
by Christ. It is a scandal that the faithful laity should have no power to 
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prevent an improper appointment to the pastoral office or to cause the 
removal of what is no pastor but an incubus. It is a scandal that the 
worshipping laity should be utterly at the mercy of an arbitrary incum- 
bent who simply chooses to cause a revolution in the customary worship. 
It is a scandal that a pastor should be subjected to the unregulated 
tyranny or even insults of some wealthy or violent individual among the 
inhabitants of his parish. These are serious black blots on the Church's 
system. These are scandals, and what is worse, or better, removable 
scandals — scandab which it lies with us to remove. When will Church- 
men wake up from their apathy ? 

It should be noted that these causes of our im- 
potence, grave and indisputable, yet affect mainly the 
more educated classes who own some obligations of 
Churchmanship or, at least, some interest in the 
Church. On the other hand, the direct inquiry of 
this chapter is for the causes of our powerlessness with 
the classes uneducated and almost wholly indifferent. 
We are considering not the attached or semi-attached 
thousands, but the estranged millions. With this 
qualification, the above anatomy of disgrace is grate- 
fully borrowed. 

(5) Next come pew rents. Devise a method of 
ousting the poor from the Houses of Prayer, and of 
annulling by your action within those sacred walls 
the grandeur of Christian principle and the tender- 
nesses of Christian brotherhood which you there in 
ardent words profess. Contrive the practice, if you 
can, so that in the presence of God and of the 
congregation it shall be an affront to the humble, 
and to the proud a source of pride. It can easily be 
done. Thus. Put all the well-to-do people into 
reserved seats for which they shall pay a guinea a 
sitting ; then quietly locate the poor in squeezed and 
distant quarters, placing a few of them, however, if 
you wish to do the thing thoroughly, conspicuously 
on wooden ledges up the middle aisle. It is enough. 
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The working classes will not flock to that church. 
They are not bad judges of unreality. They are 
excellent judges of their own discomfort. They will 
leave you and your Christianity alone. If you desire 
an exclusively fashionable congregation, it is secure. 
But there are drawbacks. The religion of England 
suffers. And for tasty impiety the whole proceeding 
is hard to beat. 

The institution of pew rents, however, is rapidly 
declining, ashamed before the growing earnestness of 
Christian opinion. We may even indulge in a cheer- 
ful prevision of its doom. 

(6) A supplementary offence is tacked on in certain 
dignified old churches. It is the demeanour towards 
the poor of the ancient and estabhshed minor officers 
of the place, vergers, pew-openers, doorkeepers. 
These persons often are blameless in other depart- 
ments of life, innocuous and reputable citizens. But 
put them on duty for Sunday morning service ; array 
the men in their gowns, the women in their caps ; 
open the church doors ; set the bell tolKng — and the 
profanity begins. Bows and smiles for grandees; 
snaps and shoves for paupers ; the temperature of 
civility and attention rising in exact accord with the 
warmth of the expectation of a Christmas-box! 
Peace be with them ! They are past reform, as some 
of us have learnt by experiment. They will go down 
to their graves demure to satin, and belKcose to 
corduroy. Do not let us be hard on them, but on 
the system which grows them. It, in this apparently 
small respect, attains a high order of maleficence. 
And more harm than we know follows from the 
pin-pricks to the poor of those worthy old salaried 
tormentors. 
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(7) Six causes of our weakness have been enume- 
rated. Of course they do not exist, as they appear 
in our study of them, mutually independent and 
separate. In fact and at work they run into each 
other and cut across each other inextricably. Above 
they were each kept clear of its neighbour merely for 
inspection. 

There are other causes which, from their triviality 
or their irrelevance, may be disregwded. 

But one cause remains. It is ^ the fatal opulence 
of Bishops.' It is the proper theme of this essay. 
It opposes to a clergyman peculiar difficulties of 
treatment. It concerns the dignities of his Church, 
his Fathers in God, men whom by vows and by 
inclination, by private loyalty and gratitude, by the 
Christian high calling; he is bound to honour. 
Probably this is the reason why clergymen and 
Churchmen generally avoid the subject. At Church 
congresses, at diocesan conferences, at ruri-decanal 
meetings, in Church newspapers the topic is kept at 
a distance of good taste; hardly anyone is n;ide 
enough and aggressive enough to push to close 
quarters with it. There is much to be said for that 
etiquette of fideKty. That respect of the respected 
is itself respectable. The silence is often right. Not 
always. Chivalrous at one time, at another time it 
is mean, violating a higher fealty. The supreme law 
is the welfare of the Church. This on occasion 
exacts from its friends an out-and-out examination, 
which shall be just and shall fear not, of the matters 
here before us, instead of for ever leaving them to 
persistent exposure, through the big convex and 
distorting lens of antipathy, by the enemy. In 
obedience to this law, and as a result of long interest 
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in the question and of parochial work for fourteen 
years among the London poor, the present writer, 
rightly or wrongly, believes it to be his duty to say, 
for whatever it is worth, his say. * There are cases,' 
wrote Euskin, * in which men feel too keenly to be 
silent, and perhaps too strongly to be wrong/ That 
is possibly a plea too bold for admission in this 
obscure instance. There rises to the writer's mind 
another plea, under whose implications he can 
confidently shelter. It is this. Some of us from 
time to time have come, intent and enthusiastic, to 
work out the dreams of our childhood as young 
clergymen in the Church in London. We believed 
in its mission to the people. Often encouraged, we 
have been often disappointed. Of course. But one 
of the hard, protruding, removable obstacles lying 
across the path of our bounding hopes for the English 
Church, thwarting and laming them again and again, 
has been the one on which attention is focussed in 
this essay. These regrets of ours need no grand 
words to depict them : they are small personal 
experiences. But they endow us, in some humble 
measure, with the qualifications prescribed in Alford's 
fine verse : 

Be true to every inmost thonght, 

And as thy thought thy speech ; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought 

Presume not thou to teach. 

It may be well, before closing this chapter, to 
indicate a little more plainly the nature of this 
obstacle, of this seventh cause of our impotence, which 
is here so much accentuated that it alone has given 
to the chapter its title. The heading is not * Causes,' 
though seven are called up to view, but ' A Cause,' 
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meaning this last one. What then, more clearly, 
is it? First of all and generally, it is all that 
system of subtle, permeating, controUing influences 
which are connoted by the term * plutocracy.' In 
Canon Gore's Essays in aid of the Beform of the 
Churchy quoted above, the thought is gently but 
surely expressed by the Eev. T. C. Fry, who contri- 
butes the paper on * Church Eeform and Social 
Eeform.' * The decisive social cleavage,' he writes, 
' is made between classes and masses. The Church 
is mostly administered and officered by the classes ; 
her influential laity belong almost wholly to the 
classes; she is doing a great and growing work 
amongst the masses ; but the deep sympathies of her 
clergy with the poor as such are largely obscured to 
the eyes of the masses by the fact that social rank 
and social position secured by wealth and tradition 
still count for so much in her service, both amongst 
clergy and laity. The masses do not realize her 
mission.' He goes on to say that the masses, on 
account of this class partiahty, still feel of the Church 
that she is not wholly their friend. * This alliance 
with the comfortable classes is typified to the work- 
men by the presence of our leaders in the House of 
Lords.' 

Dr. Fry touches the unsound spot. That is it — 
the wealth and rank of * our leaders.' What intrin- 
sically is a Bishop ? An ambassador of Christ. 
What is he in England to the imagination of the 
people ? A distinguished person of the upper classes. 
Insist on this ; reflect on it ; follow it out a little 
way into some of its ramifications of irreligious 
consequence. When an ordinary workman thinks of 
Bishops, of what kind are the thoughts that arise in 
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him ? Does he for a moment think of them as in 
their holy office they are — as Fathers in God, as 
dispensers of the exquisite ministrations of the 
Christian rehgion, and of its mighty, healing 
sympathies ? Does he not think of them on quite 
another and a lower plane, in connection with another 
class of images and associations altogether which 
have stamped themselves foremost upon his memory — 
as occupiers of palaces, as recipients of incomes of 
thousands a year, as lordships, as territorial magnates, 
as his own distant superiors separated from himself 
by that chasm which the despotism of fashion never 
allows to be bridged ? Yes. He thinks of them in 
this way, not in that. At the mention of their names 
he thinks of something social^ which is foreign or an 
accident, not of something spiritual^ which is essential. 
He is almost bound to think so. The social features 
of the episcopate, though secondary and extrinsic, 
have somehow been made to look inherent and 
primary ; the spiritual features, vital and signalizing, 
have to the people been somehow overshadowed. 
But this inversion of popular sentiment is episcopal 
abdication and religious misfortune. 

The title of this essay is intended to suggest these 
facts. The whole social condition of the EngKsh 
Bishops, especially of the Diocesans, is there signified 
by the word ' opulence.' Its effect is signified by the 
word * fatal.' 
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CHAPTER m. 

BICHES OUT OF PLACE. 

This one thing above all we keep in view always, that those whom 
we take as companions should be entirely free from aQ desire of gain. 
Nor is this in itself enough, nnless we are also altogether free from even 
the most distant appearance of it, . . . the slightest suspicion that we 
have come there to seek and acquire temporal rather than spiritual 

^^^^^^ St. Francis Xavibb. 

OuB subject, it will be observed, is not riches, but 
riches out of place. Our task is not an excursion 
into the tangled forest of pohtical economy, but a visit 
to one plain, square field of Christian ethics. Afflu- 
ence and even splendour, personal, domestic, official, 
appear to be for certain individuals, in Christian 
morality, permitted. For certain other individuals 
they appear to be resolutely proscribed. * What went 
ye out for to see ? a man clothed in soft raiment ? 
Behold, they that wear soft raiment are in kings' 
houses.' 

The theses of this chapter are three : (1) that the 
Christian clergy are under a special obhgation to 
simplicity of living ; (2) that historically the breach 
of that obhgation and the vice of avarice have marked 
the clerical track ; (3) that in England, at the present 
day, any deviation along that hne of error is especially 
mischievous. 

(1) The late Dean Church, in his precious httle 
book entitled The Gifts of Civilisation^ publishes a 
sermon on * Christ's Words and Christian Society.' 
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There seems to be a wide interval, he notes, between 
the severe precepts of the New Testament and the 
ordinary practice of Christian society. * Lay not up 
treasm^e on earth,' * Sell all that thou hast,' etc : we 
do not obey these Uteral commands. * Is then,' asks 
Dean Church, * the history of the Christian society the 
history of a great evasion ? ' He answers, No. * God 
has appointed society . . . Society, as well as religion, 
is God's creation and work.' And in the following 
passage the Dean intimates his own spacious outlook 
for Christianity, dispelling, at his word, the thin 
ghosts of asceticism and puritanism. ^ All things are 
yours.' 

The Christian spirit is a free spirit, and has, we believe, affinities with 
strangely opposite extremes. It can ally itself with riches as well as with 
poverty ; with the life of the statesman and the soldier as well as of the 
priest ; with the most energetic as well as the most retired life ; with 
vastness of thought, with richness of imagination, with the whole scale of 
feeling, as well as with the simplest character and the humblest obedience. 
It can bear the purple and fine linen ; it can bear power ; it can bear the 
strain and absorption of great undertakings. 

And yet, he says, the altitude of the Christian 
endeavour can never be lowered ; the severity of the 
Christian summons can never be in itself abated. 
The Christian spirit mingles with the world for the 
purpose not of surrender, but of victory ; it tolerates 
much, with the hope of its ultimate refinement ; it 
* was not to remain outside of and apart from human 
society,' because by partnership it * was to make 
human society, obstinate and refractory as it was, own 
its sway.' The Christian lesson must never cease to 
be presented as * heroic' 

As long as Christianity lasts, the heroic ideal mast be the standard of 
all human life. Christianity can accept no other ; whatever it may 
tolerate, its standard is irremovable. The De Imitatione Ch/ri»ti can be 
written only in one way. 
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Lastly, certain persons are especially called to the 
stricter, instead of to the looser, adhesion to these 
Christian principles. 

There is a more direct and conscious service of the kingdom of heaven. 
There are those whose hearts God has touched, who feel that they are 
not merely men blessed by all that the Gospel has done for them, but that 
they have a special business and duty as servants of that GospeL They 
feel the necessity of something deeper than this world's blessings, d 
greater aims than this world's business. They feel that there are evils 
which it needs something stronger than even civilisation to cure, sufferings 
which ask for more than an average self-devotion to comfort, wants 
which nothing but a fiill compliance with the New Testament standard 
can meet. 

It reads Uke a description of the clerical vocation, 
though for that it was not primarily or solely meant. 
It sounds like a paraphrase of parts of the Ordination 
Service ; the deacons averring their trust that they 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
them that office and ministration ; the priests declar- 
ing the behef in their heart that they be truly called, 
according to the will of Jesus Christ, to their order 
and ministry ; the Bishop having first instructed 
these latter on the weight of their office and charge, 
^that is to say, to be Messengers, Watchmen, and 
Stewards of the Lord ; to teach, and to premonish, to 
feed and to provide for the Lord's family ; to seek for 
Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his 
children who are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they may be saved through Christ for ever'; 
having also exhorted them ' how studious they ought 
to be in reading and learning the Scriptures, and in 
framing the manners both of themselves, and of them 
that specially pertain to them, according to the rule 
of the said Scriptures, and for this self-same cause, 
how they ought to forsake and set aside (as much as 
they may) all worldly cares and studies, . . . that they 
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may so endeavour themselves, from time to time, to 
sanctify the lives of them and theirs, and to fashion 
them after the Kule and Doctrine of Christ, that they 
may be wholesome and godly examples and patterns 
for the people to follow.' If words mean anything, 
this is a specific, extraordinary, conscious dedication 
of men to the Christian standard, to that * service of 
the kingdom of heaven' which in the last quoted 
paragraph from Dean Church is nobly adumbrated. 

But our immediate contention is for something 
less. It is * that the Christian clergy are under a 
special obKgation to simplicity of living.' It dis- 
tinguishes. Even in the clerical fraternity there 
may be a small inner circle bound to the letter, while 
to the spirit only the larger outer circle is engaged. 
This discrimination is implied in that mysterious 
pronouncement of Christ introduced with the words 
*A11 men cannot receive this saying, but they to 
whom it is given,' and thus concluded, * He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it.' Let the point, 
then, provisionally be yielded, that the main body of 
the clergy are not pledged to the literal severity of 
the Christian invitation. Let us leave counsels of 
perfection : the rapt vision and the celestial induce- 
ment of Thomas k Kempis ; the gentle but inflexible 
unworldUness of William Law, and such fair blossoms 
grown from that spiritual root as the characters of 
Miranda and Patemus ; the precept, eremitic and, it 
might seem, unsociable, of Keble, taken and itahcized 
from his beautiful imaginings for the first Sunday 
after Easter on the ministerial vocation. 

My servant, let the world alone — 
Safe on the steps of Jesns* throne 
Be tranquil and be blest. 
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Suppose that these topmost notes do not sound 
for the clerical rank and file. Come down the scale. 
Severity of hving as a duty for them is questioned. 
But simplicity of living as a duty for them is un- 
questionable. To deny it is to barefacedly undo and 
sterilize their singularly momentous professions. 
Their vows, the solemnity of their initiation, their 
wonderful holy commission refuse to be diluted to 
anything weaker than that. Not austerity of circum- 
stance, but simphcity of circumstance — the clerical 
obligation at this point becomes tough and unyielding, 
it vnil give no further ; for words, even sacred words, 
do after all mean something. 

But what is simplicity of circumstance ? Let us 
beat out a short consideration of it. 

It was once described by a master as plain hving 
and high thinking. It is readily perceived to differ 
from the old monastic poverty, ceUbacy, and 
obedience. It is radically human. It sees Hfe whole. 
It is the friend of health, of nature, of sweet cleanli- 
ness, of genuine though not, in private use, of 
sumptuous art, of culture, of clear eye and self-control, 
of strength, innocence, merriment, family delights. 
It is the foe of private luxury and pomp, of ostenta- 
tion and vulgarity, of self-indulgence in all its 
branches, of pride, and of the dulness and languor 
which hang round these respectable immoralities. It 
herein repudiates custom. Fashion permits, applauds, 
dictates habits which simplicity of living disowns. 
A man was worth, as we say, 600Z. a year : 601. a 
year was his rent. His income has risen to 1,000Z. 
a year: his rent will double, too; his house, his 
garden, his servants, his upholstery, his toilet, his 
victuals — all will grow in cost, in quality, in pre- 
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tension. The circle of desire presses outward upon 
the circle of possibility; and as the circumference 
of possibility expands, the circumference of urging, 
swelling desire follows it up close, leaving no gap. 
That is fashion, venial and unblamed. Simplicity 
of living dissents. It regulates these matters accord- 
ing not to capacity, but to conscience. You are not 
to gulp down everything that offers itself to your 
social voracity. There is restraint. There is a 
standard of domicile, elegance, outlay, suitable for 
you and your work in life. Multiplied receipts will 
hardly change it. Money may come or money may 
go, the standard is there about the same. And, while 
sensible and apt provision has been made for the 
future, that fluctuating margin of income is devoted to 
some purpose of benignity and of the commonwealth. 
This first section of the chapter began with words 
of an eminent Oxford scholar and divine belonging 
to the past. It may close with citation from a 
younger and modem Oxford man, of far less distinc- 
tion, indeed, and power, but one said to be there a 
rising personal influence. The Kev. H. Eashdall, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, preached before 
the University the Assize Sermon, in St. Mary's, on 
November 19, 1893. His theme was * the Christian 
doctrine of property.' His words may, perhaps, 
approximately stand for the opinion of recent Oxford, 
and, though not at all fervid or high-flown, they do 
appear to postulate in these matters for the Christian 
conscience, and especially, it may be inferred, for the 
clerical conscience, some kind of seriousness and 
veracity. 

We are not called npon to make ourselves miserable, or solitary, or 
ridiculous, or to injure our health, or capacity for work. . . . But still 

D 
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some things that we should like we musk try to learn how to do without. 
Neither by any legislative improvement, nor by any ingenious device of 
economical philanthropy, will it ever be possible to make the poor about 
us a little more comfortable (as we aU profess we should like to make 
them) without the rich becoming a good deal less rich (whether on com- 
pulsion or by their own volimtary abstinence), and witiiout manj of us 
who would never call ourselves rich being made or making ourselves a 
little poorer. The great work which lies before the Church of our day is 
to revive among Christians, not what I believe to be the completely 
imaginary and unhistorical communism sometimes attributed to the 
infjEmt Church of Jerusalem, but some approach to that relative conmranity 
of goods which enabled the early apologists all through the first age of the 
Church to boast that Christians still in a real sense had all things 
common. 

(2) Simplicity of living, however, is an ideal. 
Ideals often become soiled and tarnished in their 
passage to the actual. And the clergy, with their 
soaring and unearthly profession on their lips, and 
often with the dazzling Christian vision before their 
minds, have not seldom in daily life dropped a 
fearful drop, and have oflEered to the world's gaze a 
cheap, stained, muddy article which they have 
labelled * Christianity,' but which the world in its 
heathen, downright sincerity will not have, knowing 
better. Facts will out. The path of ecclesiastical 
history does seem, in respect of wealth and place, to 
be strewn with weeds of clerical infidelity and abuse. 
The path is strewn, too, with the flowers of clerical 
probity, self-denial, heroism, martyrdom. It is most 
true. But those other ugly growths are there in 
abundance : ambition, covetousness, a peculiar 
effrontery of worldliness. These are there manifest, 
amazing, characteristic^ it must reluctantly be owned, 
of the clerical route. 

Instances flock to the memory of rebuke on the 
grand scale to this clerical sin. One or two here 
may avail. 
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Dante meets Pope Nicholas III. in Hell, at the 
third gulf, where the doomed are fixed head down- 
wards in great holes, their legs only to the calf being 
visible above; flames waving on the bare soles of 
their feet. In the depths of the chasm is the Pope, 
* than all the rest glancing a fiercer agony, on whom 
a ruddier flame did prey,' himself ^ reversed, and as a 
stake driv'n in the soil.' Dante ironically asks him if 
treasure was a condition or a sign of the first 
Apostolate ; rates him roundly for his love of money ; 
and perorates with the famous exclamation. 

Ah, Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope receiv'd of thee. 

Moving down centuries and to the opposite pole 
of ecclesiastical regimen and feeUng, we hear the 
sonorous reproach of Milton sounded out against the 
presbyterians, because they seized from the prelates 
' the widow' d whore Plurality.' 

Kobespierre was no judge of the episcopate, but he 
represented the common sentiment of impatience 
with episcopal display. In the early days of the 
Eevolution, he thus speaks in the Assembly. * It is 
only necessary that the bishops should renounce that 
luxury which is an oflEence to the modesty of 
Christianity, dismiss their carriages, their horses, and 
the insolent lacqueys who attend them ; should sell, 
in fact, if need be, a quarter of the ecclesiastical 
property.' 

Admirable names barely escape the infection. 
Here is a penetrating arrow shot by Sainte-Beuve at 
the grandeur of a celebrated Bishop, as contrasted 
with the abnegation, the humility, the charm of a 
genuine, though illustrious, saint. *Bossuet,' he 

D 2 
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writes, * teaches like the greatest of bishops; he is 
seated in his pulpit, he is reclining there. It is not 
a restless nor a sorrowful person who seeks, it is 
a master who indicates and establishes the way. . . 
There, where Bossuet extends the august method of 
his teaching, Pascal shows us his wounds and his 
blood, and he resembles us more nearly, he touches 
us more.' The passage invites as a corollary George 
Eliot's pungent note upon the Imitation^ that it was 
* not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance to 
those who are treading with bleeding feet on the 
stones.' 

If we descend from the hierarchy to the ranks, 
the notorious and pursuing temptation is there also. 
It dogs the whole ministry. Notable witnesses have 
so far been called ; historic names. Let us question 
some recent spectators of Church life. Of these, 
while all are men of rectitude, let one or two be men 
of relative obscurity. It will diversify our proof. 
Select them almost at random. The late Canon 
Curteis had given attention to Church history, and 
his Bampton Lectures on Dissent are recommended 
for study to candidates for Holy Orders. What, in 
our problem, is his verdict ? * A base and despicable 
greed of place and power and wealth has formed a sad 
temptation to men of the ecclesiastical order, from 
the very earliest times.' Dr. Pusey was a renowned 
English Churchman of our times. * We wHl not,' he 
laments, ' limit our self-indulgence.' And his bio- 
grapher. Canon Liddon, writes of him : * No one was 
more conscious than Pusey that any real improvement 
in the Church must begin with greater strictness of 
life among the clergy.' It would puzzle anyone at 
this moment to name an Anglican leader exerting 
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greater influence or commanding more respect than 
Canon Gore. Eeferring to the common ambition of 
sacerdotal advancement and rule, he declares : * The 
love of domination and of having their own way on 
the part of the clergy is a patent fact in history, and, 
I may add, in personal experience. There is no age 
or place without its Diotrephes who loveth to have the 
pre-eminence.' Mr. Augustine Birrell is a witty and 
observant bystander ; a critic excelling even Sainte- 
Beuve in one respect, that he is aUve. * The writer 
in The Guardian^' he says, ' who attributes Newman's 
restlessness in the English Church to the smug and 
comfortable life of many of its clergy rather than to 
any special craving for authority, no doubt wrote with 
knowledge.' 

The evidence thus is ancient and modem. The 
cloud of witnesses rains accusation. No umbrellas of 
excuse can keep us clergy dry. The only escape is to 
choose the better, finer road — of penitence, self-dis- 
cipline, reform. 

(3) Our third proposition is, * that in England, at 
the present day, any deviation along this line of error is 
especially mischievous.' It is mischievous everywhere, 
but emphatically in our land and age. The reason 
is plain. England to-day is singularly rich. Unpre- 
cedented wealth is attended by correlative unprece- 
dented temptation — to pride of purse ; to impudent 
and fashionable selfishness ; to gross, sweltering, over- 
done entertainment, and the inglorious rivalries of 
millinery and of kitchens ; to general obesity of cir- 
cumstance ; to idle, otiose, pampered habit, that silent 
file (borrowing from the Spanish proverb) which wears 
away the virtue of a nation. 

The later prophets of England have cried aloud 
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their warnings. It may be well for a moment to 
listen to one of them. Let us catch the notes of 
Wordsworth's voice sounding out of those literary 
and patriotic masterpieces of his, the little group of 
sonnets on his country. They were written three 
generations ago, when England had only as yet 
launched upon the stream of her world-wide and exu- 
berant prosperity ; and thus they speak to us to-day 
with added force. For our purpose they cannot be 
excelled — the bite, the sting, the grip, the drive of 
their words ; the disdain ; the breath throughout of 
a cleansing, scourging, moral imperative. To readers 
familiar with them, they are recalled; to readers 
unfamihar, they are commended. Extracts only can 
be given : 

O Friend ! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our Life is only drest 

For show; mean handy- work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ! 

• a . . • 

The wealthiest man among us is the best. 

• • • • • 

Bapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 

or : 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay wcuste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

• • « . • 

Great God I I*d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 

or again : 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee. 
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or the pathetic lines, beginning 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change Swords for Ledgers, and desert 
The Student's bower for gold, some fears mmamed 
I had, my Country ! 

which fears, however, are soon regretted and expelled, 
and there is uttered a deep and tranquil confidence 
that England can master her temptations and be * a 
bulwark for the cause of men.' Still, this faith in 
his native land nowise attenuates for Wordsworth 
the maxim that private affluence is moral risk, and, as 
history may be said almost to shout into our ears, 
sometimes is public downfall ; 

That virtue and the fiEMSulties within 
Are vital, — and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death. 

Poorer nations have learnt the lesson. The Ger- 
man Emperor ceremoniously addressed the officers of 
the Berlin garrison on January 1, 1900, which day he 
held to be the advent of a new era. The occasion 
was impressive. You can feel the great throbbing 
pulse of the centuries. The flags were dedicated amid 
the stately sanctions of religion. * Very noteworthy,' 
writes The Times correspondent, * was the imperial 
speech.' 

The first day of the new century sees our army — ^in other words, our 
people in arms — gathered round their standards, kneeling before the Lord 
of Hosts. And verily, if any one has a special reason this day for 
bowing down before God it is our army. ... In what condition did the 
past century at its dawn find our army? The glorious army of 
Frederick the Great had slept on its laurels. Fossilized amid all the 
petty detail of pipe-clay, led by superannuated and inefficient generals, 
with its officers imaccustomed to useful work, lost in debauch, luxury, 
and foolish arrogance, our army, in a word, was not equal to its 
mission, which, indeed, it had forgotten. Heavy was the chastisement 
of Heaven which overtook it and which fell upon our people. It was 
cast into the dust. The glory of Frederick was extinguished, and our 
standards were broken. 
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In many long years of bitter servitude God taught our people to look 
to itself, and under the pressure of the foot of a proud conqueror our 
people engendered in itself that most sublime thought that it is the 
highest honour to dedicate one's blood and purse to the Fatherland in 
her armed service. ... It is for you, gentlemen, to preserve and employ 
in the new century the old qualities by which our forefathers made the 
army great — namely, simplicity and modesty in daily life, unconditional 
devotion to the Boyal service, the employment of one's whole strength 
of body and mind in the ceaseless work of training and developing our 
troops. 

If these high principles rightly direct the military 
service in Germany, a fortiori ought they to dominate 
the ecclesiastical service in England. The luxury 
and surfeit against which they combat is rich Eng- 
land's own and express and abounding temptation. 
And the soldiers j^rs^ erJisted against this enemy are 
not the armies of the State but the ministry of the 
Church. 

The ideal projected by this eloquent monarch is 
the sane ideal of this present chapter. It is * simpli- 
city and modesty in daily Ufe.' * Give us this day our 
daily bread.' The obligation has been shown in the 
first section above to lie universally upon the clergy 
because they are Christian. It is shown in this last 
section to lie uniquely upon our own clergy because 
they are EngUsh. 
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CHAPTEE rv. 

PALACES. 

A great heart in a little house is of aU things here below that which 

has ever touched me most. 

Lacobdaibe. 

If there is any force in the preceding argument, 
no other rational name for the home of a minister of 
Christ could be found so ill-starred and unfit as 
* palace.' Literally, no other. You may dive down 
into the recesses of nomenclature, and you will not 
be able to bring up to the surface any other serious 
word so precisely undesirable. It bristles with incon- 
sistent suggestion and cross purpose. Its impropriety 
is far-fetched, audacious, complete. 

For, what is a palace ? The EngUsh dictionary 
nearest to hand rephes : ^ The house in which an 
emperor, a king, or other distinguished person resides ; 
a splendid place of residence.' Another dictionary 
defines : ^ A royal house, a house eminently splendid.' 
Thus, Buckingham Palace is rightly designated. It is 
the home of the sovereign. The sovereign represents 
the nation, the empire, the race. Even the symbols of 
such vast and potent entities must be majestic. The 
monarch's house shall appear before the imagination 
of the people in some lineaments of grandeur. In 
fact and in name a palace it shall be. Again, there 
is the Palace of Westminster. It derives its title 
from royal origins. It is ' a vast and ornate building 
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in the Tudor-Gothic style, covering altogether an 
area of about eight acres.' It is the local centre of 
the responsibihties and the conduct of a mighty, 
scattered dominion. It is, so to speak, cumulatively 
palatial. Once more, the word * palace ' was gener- 
ously, though with, perhaps, just a twinkle of humour, 
appHed to the great metropolitan pleasure resorts of 
the humble. And the Crystal Palace and People's 
Palace have justified their names. They are grand 
in their hospitalities and beneficence. They refresh 
the weary crowd. Balancing the Palace of the Queen, 
like it broad-based upon a people's will, at the other 
end of the social line they stand, the Palaces of the 
Poor. Thus everywhere the root idea of a palace is 
splendour. It may be the abode of kings or of other 
exalted individuals ; it may be some grandiose place 
of rest for the toiling miUions ; in each case it must 
be splendid. That is its diflEerentia. It is designed 
to spell to the common mind magnificence. 

Therefore, as was said, no reasonable name can 
be invented for the house of a minister of Christ so 
averse as this from his purposes. For magnificence 
is the negation of simplicity, and simplicity, as 
formerly was proved, is his signal obligation. 

Yet up and down the land, be it said with respect, 
are diocesan Bishops by the present system located, 
often, perhaps, to their distaste, in these incongruous 
dwellings. The house is nearly always big and pre- 
tentious. It is named in twenty-one or twenty-two 
cases * Palace ' ; in three, * Castle ' ; once, * Priory ' ; 
about eight times only is it simply and mercifully 
indicated by some average word. But if, besides the 
king, individuals are to occupy palaces, it is plain 
that class after class right down the social gradation 
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might, prior to the Christian ministry, justly supply 
those habitants ; that marked out for such abode 
would be great historic famiUes of the State, princes, 
lords heutenant, chief magistrates, even millionaires 
— persons whose function in some sort was pageantry 
and display in pubUc causes ; that low down the 
list of appUcants for residence so costly and am- 
bitious, it might be at the very bottom, would 
naturally and honourably be found the preachers of 
the Christian Gospel and the fathers of the Christian 
Church. 

Invaded and overcome by the pressure of these 
moral truisms two or three dioceses have yielded to 
reform. They have discarded episcopal palaces, both 
the word and the thing. They, instead, have for 
their Bishops provided ordinary, innocent, adequate, 
human habitations.^ The spread of this improve- 
ment until it becomes national and almost ^ universal 



^ The writer has repeatedly 
heard objectors to the views of this 
chapter argae as follows, under the 
strange impression that their re- 
marks were to the point : ' Certain 
Nonconformist ministers are com- 
modionsly, or even handsomely, 
housed ; they are known also to be 
widely respected among the humbler 
classes; therefore handsome resi- 
dence consists with poor man's 
favour.' But, (1) the ministers' 
commodious houses are not in any 
sense ' palaces ' — in name, in size, 
in fabric; (2) the ministers' com- 
modious houses are probably the 
very kind of sensible, roomy 
dwellings which, without affecta- 
tion or exaggeration, would suit 
episcopal duties and should dis- 
place episcopal palaces, the differ- 



ence between such dwellings and 
such palaces being physically large, 
morally inmiense ; (3) the objectors 
do not show — as, to arm their 
syllogism with relevance, they 
ought — that the Nonconformist 
ministers' spiritual hold over the 
poor is not impaired even by the 
commodious houses; they show 
merely that the hold is not by 
these precluded or destroyed. 

^ In some few historic cases, 
such as are Lambeth Palace and 
Auckland Castle, the traditional 
residence has been for ages con- 
nected with the Bishopric, and a 
sudden, complete severance would 
be one of those sharp, disorderly 
ruptures with the past which have 
wrought such harm in France, and 
are more akin to revolution than to 
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is but one early and needful step towards regaining 
the popular confidence. 

It is asked : Is religion, then, to be stript of all 
magnificent tokens, all outward and visible emblems 
of splendour ? Certainly not. But these things are 
to adorn the House of God, not the house of the 
minister. Hear your stately cathedrals, and rejoice. 
Lavish on their sacred walls your noblest art and 
treasures. Here is the place, indeed, for gold, cedar, 
vermilion. These are the presence-chambers of the 
Most High, and yet to all the children of men their 
gates stand open wide — to the poor, the tired, the 
lonely. 'Through the doors of Eouen Cathedral, 
which were shut sternly in the face of princes under 
the Church's ban, the poor man in old days would 
gladly pass from the hovel that was his home. Out 
of the dark twisting streets whose crowded houses 
pressed even against the Cathedral walls, the humblest 
citizen might turn towards the beauty of a building 
greater and more wonderful than any his feudal lord 
could boast.' * Eternal God, Whose throne is 
heaven and earth Thy footstool, and Who yet deignest 
to visit us in temples made with hands, accept, we 
pray Thee, our offerings for Thy glory, and for the 
beautifying of Thy House. And may these and all 
the adornments of the Sanctuary ever speak to us 
the lesson that Thou art in Thy Holy Temple, and 
that we and all the earth should keep silence before 
Thee, with reverent and quiet thoughts, and with 



reform. It would seem to be limits without doing violence to 

possible that part of those large historical continuity, and that the 

edifices might be retained for other parts might be preserved for 

episcopal occupancy, which would other fit objects of the Church, 
thus be compressed within due 
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believing and purified hearts ; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.' 

Froude has somewhere said that the time when 
Christianity won and held England was the time when 
the churches were decked in majesty and honour, 
while the clergy lived in rude surrounding huts. Our 
thoughts on ecclesiastical palaces may well conclude 
with a fine and relevant passage from his History : 

Originally and for many hundred years after their fonndation, the 
regular clergy were the finest body of men of which mankind in their 
chequered history can boast. They lived to illustrate, in systematic 
simplicity, the universal law of sacrifice. . . . Their business on earth 
was to kJ>our and to pray ; to labour for other men's bodies, to pray for 
other men's souls. Wealth flowed in upon them ; the world in its instinctive 
loyalty to greatness laid its lands and its possessions at their feet ; and 
for a time was seen the notable spectacle of property administered as a 
trust, firom which the owners reaped no benefit, except increase of toil. 
The genius of the age expended its highest efforts to provide fitting 
tabernacles for the divine spirit which they enshrined ; and alike in viUage 
and in city the majestic houses of the Father of mankind and of his 
especial servants towered up in sovereign beauty, symbols of the . . . 
moral sublimity of life and character which had won the homage and 
admiration of the Christian nations. Ever at the gates sat Mercy, 
pouring out relief firom a never-foiling store to the poor and suffering ; 
ever within the sacred aisles the voices of holy men were pealing heaven- 
wards, in intercession for the sins of mankind ; and influences so blessed 
were thought to exhale around those mysterious precincts, that the 
outcasts of society — the debtor, the felon, the outlaw — gathered around the 
walls, as the sick man sought the shadow of the apostle, and lay there 
sheltered firom the avenging hand till their sins were washed from off 
their souls. Through the storms of war and conquest the abbeys of the 
middle ages floated, like the ark upon the waves of the flood, inviolate in 
the midst of violence through the awful reverence which surrounded 
them. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 

My brothers, you will convert all men by yonr word, if in all things 
yon hnmble yourselves. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 

The English people respect a lord. There is in their 
character a large aristocratic ingredient. Mr. Glad- 
stone once said that, cceteris paribus^ the English people 
even preferred a lord. It often is so. A lord and a 
commoner are batting together in a cricket match : 
the favourite of the acclaiming crowd, other things 
being equal, will be the titled man. He silently 
appeals to their imagination, to their constitutional 
sense of order and authority, to their inherited feudal 
instincts. This small incident is a mere jet spurting 
from the great reservoir of public opinion. Esteem 
for a noble, as such, is a national characteristic. 

The Enghsh people respect a minister of Christ. 
Beligion and poUtics, said another statesman, are 
their two serious interests. Their native, inchoate, 
dumb religiousness goes out in afl&nity and defer- 
ence towards a genuine representative, teacher, toiler 
in sacred things. Many of us town clergy have felt 
the rich and touching quaUty of this proflEered credit. 
And when from time to time steps forth a real 
spiritual chieftain, whom the people see and know 
to be such, and such to them — a Charles Kingsley, a 
Father Mathew, a Dr. Moflfat — ^by degrees their trust 
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rises into a strangely affectionate and reverential 
hero-worship. 

But what perplexes people is a lord and a 
minister in one. Which is it ? There is a concus- 
sion of sentiments, a confusion of respect. The two 
personcB or aspects refuse combination. One gives 
way. The individual appears either, as occasionally 
happens, to be a minister of Christ with high civic 
and social privileges in the background, or, as is the 
rule, to be a social potentate whose functions 
embrace incidentally those of a minister of Christ. 

Descend, for illustration, to humble hfe. *At 
last the Bishop has come to open, in this poor neigh- 
bourhood, our new parish hall. The visit has been 
announced on posters. The room is full. We are 
working people, and we like to see our betters. 
Punctually at 8 o'clock they arrive on the platform. 
The Bishop is a kind-looking gentleman, with his 
grey hairs. He is introduced tons as ''lord" and 
" lordship." That is proper. If we spoke to him, we 
must say that. It's nice to have a lord amongst us, 
and a gentleman who addresses us so that we can 
understand. And then he goes back, no doubt, to 
high life among other lords and ladies.' It sounds 
harmless enough. And if that identical person had 
not had laid upon his head the ordaining hands by 
which he became an ambassador of Jesus Christ, and 
was sent out into the world to be a father to the 
poor and to establish among men the tender and 
supernatural Christian relationships — harmless it 
would be. But as he happens, on the morning of 
one holy-day, to have been consecrated to that exact 
and Christ-like task, harmless it is not. ' As my 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.' ' Whose 
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sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.' * Eeceive the 
Holy Ghost, for the Office and Work of a Bishop in 
the Church of God, now committed to thee by the 
Imposition of our hands ; In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' * Be to the 
flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf ; feed them, 
devour them not. Hold up the weak, heal the sick, 
bind up the broken, bring again the out-casts, seek 
the lost. Be so merciful, that you be not too remiss ; 
so minister discipUne, that you forget not mercy : 
that when the chief Shepherd, shall appear you may 
receive the never-fading crown of glory.' That is 
the Bishop's office. Do those artisans in the new 
parish hall, those women with shawls over their 
heads at the door-way, guess it? guess that into 
their midst has come this direct messenger from the 
Saviour of the world? do their thoughts, as these 
wander during the evening, happen once to stumble 
upon that fact? Probably not. The servant of 
God is presented to them in a social mask; and 
most of them never discern his true and spiritual 
features. He stands before them in his double 
capacity, lord and minister, and they see the wrong 
man. He, aged and reverend, desires conscientiously 
to manifest among them the sacredness of his 
mission. But circumstances are too much for him. 
Whatever he may say, the people behold the red 
cloak of state which is uppermost, not the white 
robe of Christ concealed beneath. The Church thus 
sends among the people her chief officers and watch- 
men in effect proclaiming for her : * No ! I am not 
the City of God.' The people draw their own con- 
clusions. They behave correctly to these their social 
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betters, but they unconsciously miss the converting 
power and savour of religion. And Dr. Fry writes in 
Canon Gore's book of essays : * The deep sympathies 
of the Church's clergy with the poor as such are 
largely obscured to the eyes of the masses by the 
fact that social rank and social position secured by 
wealth and tradition still count for so much in her 
service, both amongst clergy and laity.' And Sir 
Edward Clarke asks at the Church Congress : * How 
was it that they had to face the fact that . . . the 
greater number by far of the hard-working toilers of 
the land never entered a temple of Christian 
worship ? ' And intelligent London working men 
consider that their parish church * has not anything 
at all to do with them,' * doesn't concern them,' * is 
the paddock of the well-to-do.' And The Times 
affirms that the spiritual conditions of South London 
* constitute a grave danger, not only to religion, but 
to civilization itself.' 

For a second illustration, take the relation of the 
Bishop to his clergy, in particular, let us say, to those 
junior clergy usually, though incorrectly, termed 
curates. * The Bishop is a sympathetic man : I will 
write to him. Certainly I am in trouble ; but he is 
my appointed protector, spiritual guardian. These 
Christian bonds and relationships are blest and con- 
soling in times of difficulty ; they seem deeper and 
more sacred than most earthly ties. How must I 
begin my letter ? " My Lord ! " What ? that jar- 
ring note even here ? the precious and spiritual con- 
nection disowned in the first two words ? a social 
impertinence substituted ? is it not apostasy and 
bathos ? and when I go for my interview, still there 
is "lord" and "lordship," or I am discourteous? 

E 
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and, face to face, I yet have to clamber over these 
ramparts of social assumption and disparity before 
my soul can unburden itself and I can get at my 
spiritual father at all.' 

Persons object : * But it is for the welfare of the 
nation that the peers spiritual should represent religion 
in the legislature.' Certainly public acknowledgment 
of religion is a factor in the national life of enormous 
value.^ And there is a sort of deceptive congruity in 
the hereditary attendance of spiritual peers, robed and 
dignified, in that House whose possibility rests, as 
Mr. Walter Bagehot said, * on continuous caste and 
ancient deference.' Why not let well alone ? * It is 
the part of wise statesmen,' writes Mr. Lecky, ' and it 
is one of the characteristics by which such men are 
distinguished from crude theorists, to avail them- 
selves for the purposes of government of all those 
strong, enduring, and unreasoning attachments 
which tradition, associations, and other causes have 
generated.' Is not, then, this inveterate, English 

^ The presence of the Bishops in bury and Sir William Harconrt, 

the House of Lords is, of course, no and the other apologists for the 

sine ^t^noti of Establishment. Of Bishops in the House of Lords, to 

that suggestion the Established assume that the expulsion of the 

Church of Scotland is open disproof. Bishops from the House would be 

And some of us who hold the carrying the outworks of the 

Establishment in England, as public Establishment. We maintain, on 

avowal of religion, to be of great the other hand, that it would be the 

national worth, also hold that it throwing overboard of a deck-load 

may best be preserved by reform of which goes near to sinking the 

the Church in divers ways, of ship. And it is not only we who 

which the way of this essay is one. maintain it. It is clear, by the 

T7te Spectator, March 29, 1884, in list of names in the very close 

an article upon a then recent parlia- division [148; votes against 137] of 

mentary debate concerning attend- Friday week [in the House of 

ance of spiritual peers in the Upper Commons], that there are other 

House of the legislature, pressed cordial friends of the Establishment 

this view. ' It was convenient,' it who believe this too.* 
flaid, * for the Archbishop of Canter- 
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salute to religion the best ? No. The price paid is 
excessive. The price is insidious and far-reaching 
secularization of the Church. When once this fact 
is duly acknowledged and repented of, England will 
learn, like Scotland and Ireland, to honour its religion 
in some other way. Moreover, it is entirely an open 
question whether ecclesiastics are useful, or even 
admissible, politicians, whether they should ever be 
diverted from their great calling to serve their 
country in this, to them, by-way. To this question 
there are, in history, terribly negative replies. For 
instance, * the determining cause of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,' writes a historian of Louis 
XrV., * was the action of the clergy.' * The greatest 
benefactor to France and to the King,' says Dr. 
Dollinger, * would have been one who, with the 
authority of a prophet of old, could have confronted 
Louis in the year 1686 and have warned him in some 
such terms as these : " Eevoke not the Edict of 
Nantes ! Thou wilt forge thereby the first link of an 
interminable chain of abominable oppression and 
violence ; . . . . driving thousands of the most use- 
ful and conscientious citizens, of the most industrious 
subjects and artisans, out of the country; 
strengthening the hands of thine enemies present 
and future. . . . The revocation will overthrow the 
throne which thou hast thought to set up on high ; 
it will persecute and lay waste the Church which 
now presses into thy hands the weapons and the 
implements of punishment against the sons of thy 
people." ' 

Other persons object : ' But it is for the welfare 
of the Church that the Bishops should sit in ParUa- 
ment watching her interests.' Scotland, however, 

K 2 
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watches the interests of the Presbyterian Church, 
Ireland watches the interests of the Irish Eoman 
Church, as effectively as does England the interests 
of the Anglican; yet neither of these sister lands 
obtrudes into the legislature its Christian ministry. 
The Nonconformist bodies in England successfully 
defend their rights without these questionable out- 
posts. English lay Churchmen are wholly sufficient 
to guard their Church in Parliament. They are by 
training and experience fitter for the work ; they are 
not, like clerical legislators, neglecting for it their 
own primary and superior duties; as voluntary 
religious champions they let their light shine before 
men, and, in pleading their cause, escape a common 
prejudice against the importunities of the religious by 
profession. A Church Party has already been formed 
in the House of Commons. It might readily be 
developed. Church parliamentary interests might 
rest secure in the hands of laymen such as are Lord 
Halifax, Lord Kinnaird, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. J. 
G. Talbot. 

The legislative position, therefore, of the English 
territorial Bishops, their pnesent social position, their 
state titles of honour, appear all to stand, without 
the smallest recommendation to mercy, condemned. 
The verdict applies to the bond fide episcopal lords of 
Parliament. It applies, of course, with tenfold 
power to that far larger number of colonial and 
suffragan Bishops who, by a courtesy inconsequent 
and sinister, have, often perhaps involuntarily, 
received as a prefix to the word * Bishop,' which 
glorious title is theirs, the word *Lord,' which 
injurious title is not. The customs of society, and, 
it is feared, the willing acquiescence of the Church, 
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have thus spread the evils of this subtle and polite 
desecration with an inconsiderateness which seems 
to be almost wanton. 

The cure is plain. Men rise from status to 
contract. The urgent need is that our Bishops, 
shedding all that social impediment, should mani- 
festly, utterly, and for ever, in a way even to the 
popular mind convincing, rise from lordship to 
fatherhood. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MORE LIGHT ON THE HARM TO THE PEOPLE.^ 

My fiEuth was chiefly shattered by the mdifference of the Church to 
what seemed to me essential in the teachings of Jesus, and by its avidity 
for what seemed to me of secondary importance. 

Tolstoi. 

The harm to the people has been already disclosed. 
South London has been bared before our eyes as 
religiously worse off than * similar masses of struggling 
poor in non-Christian lands.' Among almost the whole 
working class of the country public worship in church 
has been seen to be falling into desuetude. Of 
this religious decline episcopal * opulence ' has been 
shown to be a tributary cause. The aim now is 
further to insist upon this causality, to more clearly 
exhibit the connection between the religious apathy 
of the people and the social pretensions of the Church, 
and to hang the Church's fault herein more visibly 
upon the wall. For the purpose two illustrations 
may be, perhaps, enough. 

(1) The Salvation Army is a fact. You are a 
good Churchman and you think poorly of it, scornfully. 
You resent its schismatic origin and ungentlemanly 

^ The word * people * in this or nation ; * sometimes in its collo- 

essay is used sometimes, as here, quial sense of * persons indefinitely.' 

in its narrower sense of * the Which sense is intended is always, 

populace ; * sometimes in its wider it is believed, apparent from the 

sense of ' the whole body of persons context, 
who compose a community, race. 
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methods. It is vulgar, blatant, ungrammatical ; a 
mixture of perspiring enthusiasm and false quan- 
tities. It is the work partly of Mr. W. Booth, you 
think ; and partly of Beelzebub. You have a right 
to your opinion ; but, while its magnanimity is open 
to question, its insufficiency is certain. The Salvation 
Army is too large a fact to be thus interpreted, A 
religious organization which in some twenty-five 
years from its birth becomes world-wide, was not 
generated or nurtured so. Mr. Booth ' observed that 
the vast majority of the people in the East End of 
London attended no place of worship, and he started 
" The Christian Mission " in July, 1865. To this 
mission, when it had become large and was formed 
upon military lines, he gave in 1878 the name of 
" The Salvation Army," under which it soon became 
widely known, and grew rapidly until it had in 
December, 1885, 1,322 corps, at stations established 
in the United Kingdom, France, the United States, 
Australia, India, the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, 
and Sweden.' It claimed, some years ago, to hold 
about 60,000 meetings weekly in the British Isles, to 
* occupy ' thirty-four colonies or foreign countries, to 
issue literature in fifteen languages, to preach in 
twenty-nine, to raise annually 760,000Z. Leading 
and upright pubUc men, in many parts of the world, 
have vouched for its usefulness. A favourable report 
on its social policy was issued by a competent 
inspecting committee : the Earl of Onslow, Lord 
James of Hereford, Mr. E. Waterhouse (President of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants), Mr. Walter 
Long, and Mr. C. E. Hobhouse. 

How came this religious movement thus to burst 
out into sudden and extensive achievement ? What 
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was the hidden spring of its persuasion and suc- 
cess ? Why did the common people hear it gladly ? 
One part of the answer is evident, and is here : — 
The Salvation Army began its undertaking com- 
pletely destitute of all that social pretension, that 
* angling for honours,' that ' opulence ' of the superior 
clergy, which hang around the Church like a heavy 
and smothering vesture. The people saw in its 
rude preachers religious emissaries, first and last ; 
believed in their disinterestedness ; and, after a few 
preliminary and genial imprecations and brick-bats, 
answered to their call. The people, with that deep, 
touching, unsatisfied spiritual need within them, are, 
in the long run, always soft and yielding to what in 
religion they consider to be the real thing ; are always 
obstinate and imperturbable to what they consider to 
be the unreal. To the Salvation Army they gave 
way, because they had faith in its simplicity, un- 
worldliness, rectitude. 

It is an old tale. It is a modern and prosaic 
repetition of the picturesque and mediaeval coming of 
the Friars. 

The zeal of the Spanish Dominic was roused at the sight of the lordly 
prelates who sought by fire and sword to win the Albigensian heretics to 
the fjEuth. " Zeal,** he cried, ** must be met by zeal, lowliness by lowliness, 
false sanctity by real sanctity, preaching lies by preaching truth.** His 
fiery ardour and rigid orthodoxy were seconded by the mystical piety, 
the imaginative enthusiasm of Francis of Assisi. . . . The tide of popular 
enthusiasm which welcomed Francis and Dominic*s Friars swept before 
it the reluctance of Bome, the jealousy of the older orders, the opposition 
of the parochial priesthood. Thousands of brethren gathered in a few 
years round Francis and Dominic ; and the begging preachers, clad in 
their coarse frock of serge, with a girdle of rope round their wabt, 
wandered barefooted as missionaries over Asia, battled with heresy in 
Italy and Gaul, lectured in the Universities, and preached and toiled 
among the poor. 

To the towns especially, the coming of the Friars was a religious 
revolution. They had been left for the most part to . . . the mass- 
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priest whose sole subsistence lay in his fees. Burgher and artisan were 
left to spell ont what religious instruction they might from the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the Church's ritual or the spiritual pictures and sculptures 
which were graven on the walls of its minsters. We can hardly wonder 
at the burst of enthusiasm which welcomed the itinerant preacher 
whose fervid appeal, coarse wit, and femiiliar stor^- brought religion into 
the fair and the market-place. The Black Friars of Dominic, the Grey 
Friars of Francis, were received with the same delight.^ 

The field-preaching of Wesley and Whitefield was, 
in the eighteenth century, the manifestation of the 
same spirit. Englishmen and Americans to-day need 
not be reminded of its mighty popular results. Yet 
the open-air work of Methodism began hesitatingly 
and amid contemptuous opposition. * March 31, 
1739,' writes Wesley, * reached Bristol, and met Mr, 
Whitefield there. I could scarce reconcile myself at 
first to this strange way of preaching in fields, of 
which he set me an example on Sunday, having been 
all my life (tiU very lately) so tenacious of every point 
relating to decency and order, that I should have 
thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not 
been done in a church.' And among angry objectors 
is found the great Bishop Butler, scolding Wesley 
thus : * Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revela- 
tion and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a 
very horrid thing.' 

To these and other famous evangelistic movements 
of the past, sometimes kept within the Church, some- 
times driven without, the Salvation Army is a rough, 
humble, but lineal successor. Each one of those 
great precedents spiritually was impelled by a con- 
tained and hidden spring, or rather was grown from a 
secret and fecund seed. So also was this. The live 
seed, the vital principle, of the Salvation Army has 

^ J. R. Green. 
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been, on the whole, a Christ-like search for the out- 
cast, marked, hitherto, by a Christian unconcern for 
personal wealth or social reward. To concede to these 
men this merit ; to press it ; to drag it into the light ; 
to placard it before the attention of Churchpeople — 
is not to exaggerate the import of that strange 
institution. The limitations of the Salvation Army 
are clear : its theology is uproarious and questionable ; 
its serio-comic, quasi-military jargon is to pure reason 
an impenitent absurdity ; the harmonies of its brass 
bands are a subsidiary proof of original sin. But the 
other and earUer irregular bodies of Christendom have 
been defaced with many a similar blemish. George 
Fox and the Quakers entered their splendid protest. 
No one, however, will contend that their thought and 
system was full, rounded, and complete. It was curi- 
ous, one-sided, and defective. Consequently, having 
played its part, it seems likely to perish, or rather 
to be absorbed into the great cathohc Christian body. 
Once there was said to be in England 60,000 Quakers. 
In the year 1900, * the figures laid before the annual 
meeting give the total members as only 17,153.' 
Well has it been observed : ' The members cannot 
bring back the past of the Society, partly because it 
has done its work, partly because other religious 
bodies have drunk in what was best in the teaching 
and practice of the Friends.' Thus Quakerism may be 
written down imperfect, short-lived, but of a heroic and 
transmitted spirituality. So also the Salvation Army, 
droll, inadequate, * corybantic ' if you like, has yet 
shouted to English Christianity a true and forgotten 
watchword — spiritual quest of the outcast, apart from 
pecuniary or social aggrandizement; and with 
this cry has caught the religious ear of the nation. 
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Cannot the Church for a moment pretermit the Army's 
errors, welcome and honour its virtues, and even take 
to heart its cogent rebuke ? 

In a measure the Church has attempted this just 
and wise resolve. Approbation reaches its climax in 
imitation. The Church Army has by the Eev. 
W. Carlile, Mr. E. Clifford, and other noble initiators, 
been enlisted and mobiUzed \\'ithin the Church to 
engage, like the Salvation Army without, in spiritual 
warfare on behalf of the poor. It is a Salvation Army 
on Church lines. It is invaluable. It is, firstly, a 
confession on the Church's part that we have left 
undone a colossal thing which we ought to have done. 
It is, moreover, a partial restitution to our poorer 
brethren for the injuries of long spiritual neglect. Its 
known reUgious exploits among the populace are 
great; its unknown, will not be revealed until the 
judgment is set and the books are opened. Compared 
with the Salvation Army, the Church Army, it must 
we fear in humiliation be owned, is impeded by the 
overhanging shadow of ecclesiastical opulence.^ Its 
officers, themselves plain working men, share, by 
devolution, in the spiritual disability of their more 
wealthy clerical superiors. They encounter, on the 
part of their hearers, something of that reserve, 
mystification, discredit with which the very poor 
always listen to the beatitudes of extremely well-to- 
do gospellers, and even to the preachments of their 
subordinates and allies. The weight of gold at the 
top presses calamitously right down here to the 

^ The writer does not speak with- and resident Church Army * cap- 

ont experience concerning the work tains * have laboured there. His 

and difficulties of the Church Army, respect and admiration for the 

A month's Church Army mission movement is unbounded. 
has been conducted in his parish ; 
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bottom. Yet, on the other hand, in comparison with 
the Salvation Army the Church Army enjoys advan- 
tages. It drops easily and smoothly into the 
parochial system, which is an excellent ready-made 
framework waiting for that evangelistic filling. It is, 
too, in organic union with the historic Church, 
sacramentally builded and compact ; and this con- 
junction, in long periods of time, tells. If but the 
obstructive giant of ecclesiastical mammon could be 
slain, the Church Army would advance more quickly 
and triumphantly on its expedition of reUef . 

But the Church Army ^ is a mere prelude of reform. 
The Church cannot shift the burden of its own huge 
amendment on to the shoulders of those few peasant 
or craftsman evangeUsts. Bishops, of notable worldly 
means and rank, do not, by sending out into the by- 
lanes of the city a number of poor missionaries, undo 
their own (as to many persons it seems) offence and 
disqualification. You cannot thus repent by proxy. 
An excess of wealth and state at one end of the 
scale is not counterbalanced or rectified by a defect 
at the other. The upper end must be lightened, and 
must descend towards the horizontal and the harmless. 
The whole Church, not its lower extremities and poor 
Church Army officers only, must learn the transforming 
principle which it has allowed the Salvation Army to 
cry aloud as if it were peculiarly its own — spiritual 
quest of the humble, apart from pecuniary or social 



^ other Church institutions, 
similar to the Church Army in the 
social rank of the officers, older, it 
may be, than it, equally deserving 
of credit and maintenance, are the 
Church of England Scripture 
Headers* Association, the Society of 



Parochial Mission Women, &c. 
The Church Army is singled out 
for note above, because in a com- 
parison with the Salvation Army it 
is particularly apposite ; but no 
relative slight is intended towards 
those other fSEuthful bodies. 
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advancement. The Fathers of the Church, with 
submission, but without compromise, be it said, must 
learn the lesson primarily and thoroughly. Their 
ecclesiastical position has to be stript of coating after 
coating of ancient, outworn, disfiguring social colours, 
before the people will recognize the truly majestic 
lines and aspect of the Bishops' vocation, will credit 
their divine announcements, will chant once more ' I 
was glad when they said unto me : We will go into 
the house of the Lord.' The people, whatever be their 
faults, deal with realities. Their language shows it ; 
direct, concrete, muscular, every word a hammer 
striking a nail. ' For blacksmiths and teamsters,' 
observes Emerson, ' do not trip in their speech ; it is 
a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who correct 
themselves, and begin again at every half sentence, 
and swerve from the matter to the expression.' 
Bealities the people will have. And a reahty the 
people do not count to be the sublime and everlasting 
tale of love, sorrow, and pity, named the Gospel of 
Christ, when promulged by ecclesiastical lords. This 
they count to be an unreality. It does not interest 
them. Far more does the same Gospel interest them 
when it is delivered by an upstart, perhaps ephemeral, 
but, as they hold, consistent association such as is the 
Salvation Army. 

These are assertions. They need support. They 
have it. * Our impotence ' and the whole preceding 
considerations of this essay, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the startling rapidity of progress in 
the Salvation Army, bear to the truth of these allega- 
tions a general testimony. For special testimony, 
closely pertinent to the exact charge that the crowd are 
indifferent to the episcopal Gospel and are favourable 
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to the Gospel of the Salvation Army, let us call up to 
view two remarkable occasions, one in the recent 
history of the Salvation Army, one in the recent 
history of the Church. Large occasions are the 
spouting through the crater of the eruptive matter 
which, during quiescence, has been gathering below. 
They are the manifestation of the underlying and 
normal spirit of an institution. They are a public 
disclosure through its temporarily opened doors, when, 
for a moment, even passers by can see within. The 
two chosen and instructive events are (a) the funeral 
of Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, (3) the 
funeral of Mrs. Booth, * Mother of the Salvation 
Army.' In no trifling mood are these solemnities 
pressed into the service of our argument. They are 
summoned in a great cause, the contrition and the 
purifying of the English Church. No accent of levity 
shall sully these pages as we invoke from the 
obsequies of the Christian departed some of their 
unheeded lessons. 

The Standard newspaper shall depict for us the 
two scenes. It is a staid, conservative journal, of 
Church proclivities. 

(a) The first narrative, here abridged, though in its 
abridgment quoted verbatim^ is extracted from The 
Standard of Saturday, October 17, 1896. 

Not since the Eeformation has the Metropolitan Cathedral witnessed 
a ceremony more striking in beauty and impressiveness that that with 
which the remains of Archbishop Benson were laid in their last resting- 
place yesterday. 

Shortly before eight o'clock yesterday morning was celebrated the 
Holy Commnnion by the Dean. Canon Holland read the Epistle and 
Canon Bawlinson the Gospel. There were nearly one hundred communi- 
cants, and among the clergy present were : — Canon Page Boberts, Canon 
Mason, Archdeacon Smith, the Bishop of Dover [and others]. 

Meanwhile the city began to put on external signs of mourning. The 
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streets filled rapidly. A large percentage were of the clergy, but there 
was not wanting a considerable lay element. Towards noon the shops 
put up their shutters.- Business and pleasure were suspended, and 
everyone, even the thousands for whom no room could be found, directed 
their steps to the Cathedral Close. At half-past eleven those who were 
provided with tickets were permitted to enter. Then a jlong procession 
passed into the nave. First came the bedesmen, followed by the clergy 
of the diocese in surplices, black stoles, and hoods. Behind these were 
rural deans, representatives of the diocese of Truro, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Canterbury in scarlet robes, the Archbishop's legal and private 
seoretaries, deans and other invited Church dignitaries, members of the 
Houses of Parliament, representatives of the University of Cambridge, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Kent, and the Chairman of the County Council, 
together with the prolocutors of the Lower House of Convocation. Be- 
hind this throng walked the Bishops in their episcopal robes. And now 
there came in -view a more solenm procession : [the officiating clergy ;] 
the pall-bearers — the Earl of Cranbrook, the Head Master of Wellington, 
the Dean of Lincoln, Lord Macnaghten, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Lord Ashcombe, Sir E. Maude Thompson, and the Chancellor 
of Truro Cathedral; the chief mourners; the Duke of York; Prince 
Charles of Denmark. Herr BUcker- Jenisch, one of the Secretaries to the 
German Embassy, represented the Emperor William ; Sir Dighton 
Probyn, the Prince of Wales ; and General Bateson, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Eighteen officers of Cavalry regiments, -resplendent in uniforms 
of scarlet, blue, and gold, stand near the coffin, keeping guard over it. 
Behind the massive pillars that support the roof of the nave stretch lines 
of people dressed in black. The transepts in the nave are well filled. 

It was a great company and a great ceremonial. Many and diverse 
classes and sects were represented. The Salvation Army was there, and 
the Church Army. 

Of all those who sent wreaths space does not permit us to give the 
names. But among them were : — ^The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
[Royalties, peers, and persons of like degree]. Numerous tokens were 
sent by schools and other institutions with which the late Archbishop 
was closely associated. 

Special trains brought large numbers of people firom London. Among 
those whose names have not been already mentioned were [a long list of 
distinguished persons]. 

It is a stately function. It is a high memorial. It is 
a valuable, pubhc profession of faith. The ' classes,' 
standing in sympathy and respect at the grave of a 
Christian man, declare themselves to be on the side 
of religion. Who does not rejoice ? Who would 
preclude from that congregation a single magnate ? 
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' The powers that be are ordained of God.' Let us 
thank God when, in our country, those powers thus 
give their last salute to His messenger. 

On the other hand, who, that loves the Church of 
England to his finger-tips and aspires that some 
day shall it be again the spiritual home of the people, 
can fail to mark in this honoured funeral its one 
afficting defect ? Where are the poor ? Where are 
the working men? Mechanics, labourers, cabmen, 
costers, whom you like ? themselves, or by their fore- 
men and representatives, or by the representatives of 
their clubs, associations, fraternities? Where in 
direct participation in the whole impressive and 
elaborate rite do they appear at all ? Who dreams of 
their appearing? proposes it? Has it occurred to 
anyone that, at the burial of the leading Christian 
minister in this land whose sons are, in vast pre- 
ponderance, of the humbler class, a single pall-bearer 
might be a workman ? Is not the suggestion now 
almost indelicate ? bordering on bad manners ? And 
in the united official absence of the poor, who misses 
them ? Who laments their wholesale detachment ? 
their ' serried gaps ' ? On these important points The 
Standard gives to us no satisfaction. Kecall its 
story. ' The streets filled rapidly,' it says. ' A large 
percentage were of the clergy, but there was not 
wanting a considerable lay element.' A considerable 
lay element ! It is a chilling phrase. Again, it is 
narrated that a large mixed concourse gathered in 
* the Close,' * even the thousands for whom no room 
could be found ' in the Cathedral. Naturally they 
gathered. For wherever is a procession including 
princes and other notabilities, there such a concourse, 
of no necessarily religious motive or colour, will be. 
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Again, some of the poor may have been admitted 
into those * lines of people dressed in black,' within 
the building ; though, if so, ' dressed in black ' rather 
implies, at best, their paucity. But present in acknow- 
ledged and welcome communion, as equal children of 
the English Church, as fellow members of the Body of 
Christ, as prized, requisite, co-operating actors in the 
ceremony, the entire, great working class is not. And 
the working people of England, no longer regarding 
as their afifair the vicissitudes of the Church of their 
fathers, are content, at a great national service of 
sympathy and prayer where their presence is awaited 
by God and the angels, thus to stand on one side, 
ousted or forgotten. 

Not so was it in the old days. 'The people,' 
writes Dean Hook, * groaned beneath the tyranny of 
the barons ; they too often missed a protector in the 
sovereign ; they found a friend in the priest, who very 
frequently rose from their own ranks to the high posi- 
tion he occupied in society. Priests and bishops 
were foremost among the demagogues of the day, and 
in the contentions which we shall have to recount 
between the primates and the kings of England, we 
shall find the people invariably on the side of the 
Church. Every Church movement was a popular 
movement. . . . The language of the Church was 
[often] directly opposed to that of the Castle, and it 
was openly proclaimed that all " Christian men are 
brothers, whether high or low, noble or ignoble, lord 
or slave. The wealthy is not better on that account 
than the needy. The slave might as boldly call God 
his Father as the king. We are all alike before God, 
unless any one excel another in good works." ' ' God, 
we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 

p 
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declared unto us, the noble works that thou didst in 
their days, and in the old time before them.' 

Still more acute and reproachful is the dissimila- 
rity, if we push back the history of the Church to its 
own sacrosanct origins. * The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor ; he hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.' * And Jesus answered 
and said unto them. Go your way and tell John the 
things which ye do hear and see : the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have good tidings preached to them.' Palestine 
condemns Canterbury. Thick is the skin which does 
not wince under the lash of the reproving contrast. 
And to some of our minds occur the fierce words shot 
by Victor Hugo from the mouth of the proletariate, 
extravagant, no doubt, and untempered, yet armed 
with a certain explosive truth : * Ah ! you warm your 
feet; you have Sacoski pumps, you have wadded 
overcoats hke archbishops, you live on the first floor 
in houses with a porter, you eat truffles, you eat forty- 
franc bunches of asparagus in the month of January, 
and when you want to know if it is cold you look in 
the newspaper to see at what degree the thermometer 
of the inventor. Chevalier, stands. But we are our 
own thermometers ! We have no need to go to the 
quai at the comer of the Tour de I'Horloge, to see 
how many degrees below zero it is ; we feel the blood 
stiffen in our veins and the ice reach our hearts, and 
we say, " There is no God." * 

(3) Turn to The Standard of Tuesday, October 14, 
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1890, and of Wednesday, October 16, 1890, from 
which are verbatim abridged the following relations. 

A special service was held last night at Olympia, Addison Boad, in 
connection with the funeral of the late Mrs. Booth, wife of the leader and 
organiser of the Salvation Army. It was decided that previous to the 
interment at Abney Park Cemetery a funeral service should be held at 
Olympia, the largest of all the Public Halls in London, and seats were 
there provided for twenty-four thousand people. There must have been 
more than that number present last night, for the vast building was filled 
in every part, and there were thousands outside, disappointed in their 
efforts to get in. The doors of the building were opened at four o'clock, 
but quite an hour before that a large number of people had assembled in 
fh)nt of the various entrances to the building, and long before six o'clock, 
the time fixed for the beginning of the service, the doors had to be closed 
to all except a few who had tickets of admission to reserved places. One 
thing was specially noticeable, and that was the absolute order and obedi- 
ence which prevailed throughout. Had the Army been really a military 
organisation, its members could not have shown a better sense of 
discipline. The cofi&n was of plain oak, and bore the inscription, 
'* Catherine Booth, Mother of the Salvation Army. Bom Jan^^. 17, 1829. 
Pied October 4, 1890. More than Conqueror." 

The service was very simple. In so vast a building it would have 
been useless to deliver addresses, and no attempt to do so was made. But 
the whole audience could sing hynms, and they did sing very effectively. 
The prayers were read by the congregation silently, and the service lasted 
between two and three hours. . . . 

The funeral of Mrs. Booth, which took place yesterday [October 14] 
at Abney Park Cemetery, occasioned a remarkable manifestation of 
public interest and affectionate regard and regret on the part of those who 
were fellow- workers with the deceased lady. The interest shown was 
indeed fax beyond anything which those who organised the funeral 
procession had ever contemplated. The whole traffic of the busiest 
portion of the City and of several of the main thoroughfares in the 
eastern suburbs was stopped for hours. There were no fewer than five 
thousand [Salvation Army] officers present. But there was no possibility 
of preventing others joining in the procession, and by the time the 
vanguard was well on the way the ranks had swollen to at least ten 
times the suggested number. The mourners were expected at Abney 
Park at two, they did not arrive till a quarter past four. But by one 
o'clock some thousands had taken up [a position] around the grave. The 
great unseated assembly gave out a chorus of song. The great hymn, * Bock 
of Ages,' has, perhaps, never been more beautifully and pathetically sung 
than it was on this occasion by this earnest choir of thousands of voices. And 
so the afternoon wore on in devotional exercises until the funeral party 
arrived. Hymns, addresses, words of committal [followed]. Then came 
the earnestly significant repetition [by the assembly] of the words given 
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out by Colonel Lawley : " Blessed Lord— We do solemnly promise— Here 
by the side of this open grave — And before each other — That we will be 
true to our cause — And valiant in Thy service — That we will devote 
ourselves to the great end of saving souls — That we will be faithful to 
Thee — ^Faithful to one another, and faithful to a dying world — Till we 
meet — Our beloved Mother in the morning." The General pronounced 
the Benediction, and so ended a funeral service in every way memorable. 

Whatever else may be thought of these two 
services at Olympia and at Abney Park Cemetery, 
popular, in no bad sense, they, at any rate, are. This 
is a people's affair. The people are 'in it.' They, 
knowing that their attendance and participation is ex- 
pected and will be valued at its high human worth, 
spontaneously wend their way to a vast and packed 
hall, to a distant and ordinary grave ; and there, as 
they stand before the dread and baflBing riddle of 
mortality, in tender and united sorrow for a good 
woman, in simple faith, for them the Gates open, and, 
through Death, they catch a glimpse beyond of the 
Life whereof our everyday nerves are scant. It does 
the people good. It cleanses them with awe, pity, 
hope. It, as you picture those present thousands of 
drudging, urban, third-class lives, is seen to be a 
veritable lifting for them of the veil from the unseen 
and the holiest, a breathing into tempted, degraded 
careers of a breath of the Divine compassion, a preach- 
ing of good tidings to the poor, a proclaiming of 
release to the captives, a recovering of sight to the 
blind. 

One other thing it is, by us most noticeable. It 
is upon that service of ours in Canterbury an inci- 
dental censure, whose severity no feats of apology can 
assuage. At that service were all the * classes.' At 
this are all the * masses.' Not that this can be copied 
by us throughout, or ought throughout to be copied. 
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No one desires that from the Cathedral all the 
* classes ' should have been ejected, and that into 
their vacant places the * masses ' should have been 
installed. It is not proposed to rebuild our Church 
from the social plans of Bakunin. The Church, 
which is inherently cathohc in its embrace, can never 
be the mere partisan of the poor,^ any more than 
than ought it to be the partisan of the rich ; it cannot 
behttle itself into a social sect on the one hand or 
on the other ; ' all souls are mine.' But it can copy 
a bright page from the book of those obscure sectaries 
whom, in conscientious vainglory, it often contemns ; 
and it can with deep and vigilant fidelity ensure that 
when in any way it makes a feast, it shall call not 
first or only as partakers its rich neighbours, but shall 
determinedly bid to that beautiful sharing the poor, 
the maimed, the halt, the blind; and it shall be 
blessed, and shall be recompensed in the resurrection 
of the just. 

(2) In thus showing ' the connection between the 
religious apathy of the people and the social preten- 
sions of the Church,' our first illustration has been 
taken from the department of action. Our second 
illustration will be taken from the department of 
literature. 

Has the EngUsh Church in our times produced a 
single book conned, thumbed, loved by the poor ? a 
single book which, understanding the warp and woof 

^ This statement does not con- the language of the Castle.' The 

flict with the above quoted and Church here was not a partisan, 

commended words of Dean Hook, but a Judge pronouncing a verdict 

that, in the middle age, ' every between equal suitors, or a Mother 

Church movement was a popular dispensing equity among her 

movement. . . . The language of unruly children. 
the Church was [often] opposed to 
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of poor men's experience, visiting them on wings of 
sympathy in their own contracted reahn of ideas and 
of speech, has found an entrance into the soul of the 
multitude, has spoken there with power, has wrought 
signs there, has told there * the secret of the Lord,' and 
there has held out to miUions the Crown of Life ? No. 
For the upper and middle classes the Church has 
put forth books by which those wonderful effects have 
been achieved. They have been achieved, for the 
upper and middle classes, by The Christian Year. Can 
anyone doubt the fact who from boyhood has heard 
ringing in his ears its weekly, sacred chime ; who, 
through all * the Church's holy round,' reads its high, 
melodious lessons as second only to the appointed 
Scriptures; who, at the bare mention of the name 
* Hursley,' still feels a movement of affectionate and 
chastening memory ? Yet to the poor this foremost 
and typical Anglican volume of the nineteenth century, 
The Christian Year^ is a sealed book ; or rather, with 
all its * ninety-two editions, many of them unusually 
large, during the author's lifetime,' its existence, apart 
from a few verses of its morning and evening hymns, 
is by the poor artlessly and wholly unsuspected. The 
same limitation circumscribes the entire famous and 
distinctive contemporary literature of the English 
Church : Tract XC.y Newman's Parochial and Plain 
SermonSy Liddon's Bampton Lectures^ Maurice's 
Kingdom of Christy Farrar's Life of Christy Bishop 
Oxenden's devotional works, Bishop Lightfoot's com- 
mentaries. These and other like publications have 
very widely circulated. They are mostly familiar to 
the educated world ; some of them are familiar to the 
half-educated world, so far down as to the lower 
middle class ; and some of them are known to the 
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upmost working class. There they stop short. They 
do not preach good tidings to the poor. They are 
not herein culpable ; for their object was another, 
which they have eminently attained. But culpable 
is the Church which, in high Hterary effort, produces 
them and them alone ; whose best literary faculty is pro- 
lific for the more fortunate, and for the poor is sterile. 
Not every generation can bring forth for the 
masses a work of genius, a spiritual classic, such as 
was The Pilgrim's Progress, which, next to the Bible, 
is still believed to be their chief religious guide-book. 
But our own generation can bring forth for them a 
religious story which, at least, dives down into 
thousands of their Hves. Our generation has done it, 
and done it lately. The produced volume is Ameri- 
can, dissenting, intellectually mediocre, barely noticed 
by our great reviews, perhaps to them barely known. 
But to many of our urban * people ' it has been a 
literary sensation. Among some of the working classes 
of the present writer's London parish it was, in the 
year 1899, perused, discussed, lent from hand to hand 
with an ardent interest such as never, in his experience, 
has been even faintly manifested towards any writings 
issued from the Church. The title of the work is In 
His Steps. Barely to be mentioned with its great 
prototype, the De Imitatione Christie it yet possesses 
for the crowd one quality to that matchless original 
denied — intelligibility. Its vast circulation, claimed 
in a note to its penny edition to be over two millions, 
ought, you would say, to give to Churchmen pause. 
' Mr. Sheldon,' writes The Spectator, June 3, 1899, 
' the minister of a Congregational church in Kansas, 
has presented the public with a literary puzzle. He 
has written a number of short stories [In His Steps 
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being the chief] which have attained perhaps a larger 
sale than any works of fiction that ever were 
pubUshed. In America and in England he is said to 
have had something like three million readers. . . . 
Mr. Sheldon, though dissatisfied with the present 
state of society, is not a Socialist. . . . The upshot 
of all the stories is a sUghtly modernised Puritanism. 
. . . The preacher's moral is so carelessly wrapped up 
that it bursts through the paper. Yet there is some- 
thing curiously Apostolic about this narrative method.' 
But the Church newspapers view these things 
diJBEerently. The Anghcan journal, for instance, 
numerically first was, with incredible dulness, very 
superior in its notice of these plebeian literary events ; 
though it stooped to take a hint or two for Churchmen 
from Mr. Sheldon's jumble of ignorance and dissent, 
it stooped awkwardly; niggardly in praise, acid in 
depreciation, it poured over the whole aflfair three and 
a half colmnns of conventional and indocile remark 
under the title, of undergraduate calibre, ' Bookstall 
Theology.' 

The contemporary English Church, then, compares 
ill with some other Christian bodies in not having 
produced for the people a hooh. Has it produced for 
them effective and valued lighter hterature? 
Partially. Charles Kingsley 's social pamphlets, though 
their interest has passed with their occasion ; Bishop 
Eyle's evangehcal tracts, though they were probably 
far outnumbered by Mr. Spurgeon's leaflet sermons ; 
countless minor writings of Churchmen, such as are 
pubhshed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Eehgious Tract Society — have 
reached the popular mind, and have worked there for 
blest ends. Yet, these grateful facts allowed, this 
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branch of labour appears, judging from the conversa- 
tion of the poor and from the literature generally 
found upon their tables or their shelves, to be by no 
means the forte of the Church, and, indeed, to be by 
it less sympathetically and less thoroughly accom- 
plished than by several Nonconformist communions. 

So is it with the newspapers. The Guardian^ The 
Church TimeSj The Becord^ The BocJcy almost all the 
Church weekly journals of any account, are not poor 
men's reading, and seldom are read by poor men. 
The Church Army Gazette is, perhaps, the sole 
weekly exception. Such rarer publications as The 
Church Monthly^ Home Words^ The Dawn of Day^ 
sell largely, and nobly come home to the poor. But, 
judged by the standard of newspaper circulation, they 
are few. Their thin supply is hardly noticeable in 
the great river of national life. ' And my people 
love to have it so.' 

So is it with the hymn books. Hymns Ancient 
and Modern is a fine accompHshment, and expresses 
for the educated their aspirations in fitting, sometimes 
in beautiful, music and verse. But here, too, is the 
old tale repeated. Hymns Ancient and Modern is 
not a poor man's book. It is * patient ' of the unedu- 
cated man's use, while of the educated man's it is 
* ambitious.' For every one copy of it found in the 
cottage, the artisan's dweUing, the slum, several, or 
many, copies will probably be found of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey's hymnal. The key to this preference 
may be discovered in such a line, of scholarly 
interest, as this from the Anghcan collection, 

Eaise the * Trisagion ' ever and aye, 

compared with such a line, full of daily life, from the 
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Nonconformist book as this — the first line of a 
favourite hymn among our troops in the Omdurman 
campaign, who affectionately nicknamed it * forty- 
nine four,' its printed number being 494, 

God be with you till we meet again. 

The Church has humbly and honourably of late years 
borrowed such mission hymns, and has compiled on 
their lines several excellent mission hymn books of 
its own. Nevertheless here, too, the Church is second 
and behindhand. 

To sum up. All these literary defects of the 
Church accord with her other defects above exposed, 
and corroborate the accusation that her one pervading 
guilt is this : — that, in spiritual things, she caters 
mainly for the well-to-do ; that she is socially pre- 
tentious ; that these faults find partly their source, 
partly their culmination, in 'the fatal opulence of 
Bishops.' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



MORE LIGHT ON THE HARM TO THE CHURCH. 



Ah t if one knew what it was to repair the sins of the world. 

J. EL HUYSMAKS. 

The harm to the people, already considered at 
some length, is also a harm to the Church. The 
Church suffers inwardly the moral loss of its own 
disobedience herein and failure ; it suffers, too, the 
reaction upon itself of lethargy and estrangement 
among the multitude. These ailments invaUdate the 
Church seriously.^ 



^ The stock answer of Church- 
men to these criticisms is that it is 
the people's own fault ; that the 
Church is 'willing,' but that the 
working class, i,e, most English- 
men, are refractory and godless. 
The whole burden of fact in this 
essay presses that trite subterfuge 
out of possibility. Such apprecia- 
tions, too, as the following are 
useful in repelling from the humbler 
social ranks that thoughtless dis- 
paragement. * It seems, my brother,' 
said St. Aidan, Uhat your judg- 
ment of these ignorant peoples is 
too hard. Your teaching has been 
too severe ; you have expected too 
much at first; you have not, 
according to the Apostolic counsel, 
offered them first the milk of gentle 
doctrine, so as by degrees to lead 
them to the understanding and 
practice of more advanced and 
deeper commands.' *The people,' 



said John Adams, a father of the 
United States of America, * are in 
their nature so gentle, that there 
never was a government in which 
thousands of mistakes were not 
overlooked. Not ingratitude to 
their rulers, but much love is their 
constant fault. Popular leaders 
never could for any length of time 
persuade a large people that they 
were wronged, imless they really 
were so.' Benan is not a writer 
whom reverent Christians choose 
to quote on the inner sanctities of 
their Faith ; but his great historical 
information and competence give 
weight to his judgment in exteriors, 
and he affirms it to have been an 
original Christian axiom ' that the 
heart of the conmion people was 
the great reservoir of the self- 
devotion and resignation by which 
alone the world could be saved.* 
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But the harm to the Church, ensuing from those 
its mentioned infidehties, is not confined to any 
one class. It is general; and is divisible into (1) 
moral harm, (2) financial harm. 

(1) What is the moral effect upon the upper class 
of episcopal ' opulence ' ? It is sometimes pleaded 
that you must *keep up,' as the phrase goes, 'the 
dignity of the Church,' if you would religiously 
influence the dignified orders of society. One aged 
clergyman in North London, when the subject was 
debated in chapter, usefully individuahzed for us this 
superstition. Bishops ought, he said, to possess 
titles, palaces, and riches, in order that they might 
be suitably and decorously equipped to address the 
Prince of Wales or other royal personages. The 
illustration is luminous and final. Flunkeyism can 
go no further. 

Now, if the plea were that, in order to convert 
and edify the dignified classes, you need in the 
ministry of the Church education, culture, refinement, 
*one of the fine arts named manners,' mind, the 
governing instinct ; that you need men of high station, 
of noble birth, who will make the great surrender, 
who will count these things but vanity, * but dung,' 
that they may enter the service of the Crucified, and 
may under His banner persevere in the redemption of 
mankind — in this case the plea would be as urgent 
as it is wise. Here, however, the spiritual, first and 
unbetrayed, leads captive the mundane. But that 
other plea, for wealth and rank wherewith rehgiously 
to tackle wealth and rank, is a logical muddle and a 
spiritual capitulation. * The world,' said Erasmus, 
* cannot overcome the world.' 

The upper classes in England, happily, respect 
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Christianity ; they share in the * ancient and inbred 
piety, integrity, and good humour of the English 
people.' But their deference to religion has been 
engendered by religion, by some touch of its august 
reality, heedless of the emoluments or the social 
decorations of its professors. These clerical rewards 
do not actually commend our most holy Faith to the 
genuine and born aristocrat. When, as with many a 
saintly Bishop is the case, they are borne worthily, 
almost unconsciously, with evidently Christian aloof- 
ness and unconcern, the aristocrat approves them ; 
though, even here, it is not discoverable how they 
facilitate for him religion. Where, on the other 
hand, these temporal sweets appear to be by a Church 
coveted, relished, held tenaciously, they often are 
viewed by high-bred men, and behind the scenes are 
satirized, with amused curiosity and repugnance. 
* It was,' remarks Bishop Creighton, * because Henry 
had taken the measure of churchmen such as 
Wolsey that he ventured in later times to hold such 
lofty language in addressing the clergy.' 

Again, what is the moral efiEect upon the clergy of 
episcopal * opulence ' ? They, in thousands, are 
spending lives of simplicity and devotion in the 
incomparable Christian cause, and are aiming at the 
unsophisticated Christian standards. This pathway, 
if their walk thus is to be faithful, is not easy — of 
rolled turf. It is difficult. They need all that they 
can get of bracing, corrective, guarding influence, 
especially against that temptation to worldly ambi- 
tion which, as we have seen, besets their order. How 
are they helped, in this inward and vital struggle for 
the better, by the * opulence of Bishops ' ? They are 
not helped. From the very source whence they 
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should be fortified, comes relaxation. They wish to 
maintain in their high oaUing a purpose of pure, 
bright metal ; and, strangely, from episcopal circum- 
stances trickles in the alloy. Some clergymen, as 
might be expected, yield to such, among other, 
spiritual hindrances; and this unfortunate clerical 
minority have led the world to a cynical estimate of 
the whole ministerial brotherhood. Napoleon once 
instructed the Christian teachers in his schools to 
maintain * a sort of philosophy and correct worldli- 
ness.' The phrase is a Hghtning flash of wit upon 
our danger. Like it, here is another warning- 
signal, hot, glaring, overdone, no doubt, but service- 
able to all of us in the ministry of the Church who 
will be modest enough to look at it. An English 
writer, describing the attitude towards the clergy of 
a distinguished man in our times who was hostile to 
Christian orthodoxy, says : * He will not have a 
thinly disguised worldUng, amiable or otherwise, 
thrust upon him as the representative of these 
mysteries [of religion] : instead of a mind furnished 
with the simplicity of truth, to have a man . . . full 
of the diplomatic reserves and worldly stratagems 
which even business men in their better moments 
sigh over in each other, and running an emulous 
career with all those who seek first wealth, and power, 
and high social place — ^this he has come to find ever 
more intolerable.' And good Mr. Spurgeon, lecturing 
to his students, approvingly quotes an opinion ^ that 
no phase of evil presented so marvellous a power of 
destruction, as the unconverted minister of a parish, 
with a 1,200Z. organ, a choir of ungodly singers, and 
an aristocratic congregation, . . . that there could be 
no greater instrument for damnation out of hell than 
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that.' This pronouncement, whose cordiaUty seems 
immaturei is, no doubt, intended loosely, expecting 
palliation from the amiableness of the hearers ; it is 
meant rather as Uterature than as dogma; but it 
reveals for us the suspicion and the indignation, 
where the social temptations of the English clergy 
are in question, of a man of singular probity. 

Thou Spirit who the Church didst lend 
Her eagle wings, to shelter in the wild, 

We pray Thee, ere the Judge desoend. 
With flames like these, all bright and undefiled. 
Her watchfires light 
To guide aright 
Our weary souls, by earth beguiled. 

So glorious let thy Pastors shine, 
That by their speaking lives the world may learn 

First filial duty, then divine, 
That sons to parents, all to Thee may turn ; 
And ready prove 
In fires of love, 
At sight of Thee, for aye to bum. 

But, again, it is said : ' Eeligion needs authority ; 
and authority is wrapped around religion to the 
popular view when Christian ministers are clothed in 
purple of the State.' Yes ; but it, for them, is the 
wrong kind of authority. It is the authority of C»sar, 
not, immediately, of Christ. Eender, by all means, 
unto CsBsar the things that are Caesar's ; invest your 
kings, your warriors, your magistrates, your policemen 
with the badges and habihments of national or civic 
command ; * they are ministers of God's service, at- 
tending continually upon this very thing.' But do not 
invest the ministers of the Church of Christ with those 
insignia ; clothe them in another outward array, in a 
sigiSfied authority rootedly different-' in puJeness, 
in knowledge, m longsufiering, in kindness, in the 
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Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, 
in the power of God; ... as chastened, and not 
killed ; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.' 

Lastly, moral harm accrues to the Church from such 
consequent supposed necessities as ' Church Defence.' 
^ Church Defence,' so far as it imparts historical in- 
struction, has, like every other spring of knowledge, its 
value. But * Church Defence ' as a gigantic apology ; 
Church lectures. Church booklets. Church assevera- 
tions, illuminating a past Church efficiency instead of 
burning away a present Church inefficiency ; saying 
that the Church now is something for the people so 
glorious that, if the Church were what is said, the 
people would need no persuasion of so unmistakable a 
fact ; words, not deeds — all this is a blind diversion and 
fiasco resulting from ' our impotence,' and from those 
exposed temporal sins of the Church to which, inter 
aliay ' our impotence ' is due. ' Everyone knows,' said 
Burke, in his great impeachment speeches, ' that in 
the course of criminal trials, when no evidence of 
alibi can be brought, when all the arts of the Old 
Bailey are exhausted, the last thing produced is evi- 
dence to character. His [Warren Hastings'] cause 
therefore is gone, when, having ransacked Bengal, 
he has nothing to say for his conduct, and at length 
appeals to his character.' The only real * Church 
Defence ' is * Church EflEectiveness.' ' Church 
Defence ' was not required in days of Stephen Lang- 
ton. * Church Defence ' was not required at Man- 
chester in days of Bishop Eraser. His single 
determined act in substituting for the old episcopal 
palace, gorgeous and distant, an ordinary human 
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dwelling amid his work in the city, achieved more 
for * Chm*ch Defence ' than has been achieved by all 
its laborious and pitiful literature. Do not, then, 
force upon the people technical * Church Defence.' 
Force upon them, by Christian action, the present 
and Uving conviction that the Church is their Friend, 
and the mountain will be full all around you of the 
horses and chariots of fire of spontaneous Church 
defenders. 

(2) The financial harm to the Church ensuing 
from episcopal * opulence ' is twofold, direct and indi- 
rect. 

The direct harm is easily measurable. It is a 
plain matter of addition and subtraction. Suppose, 
for instance, almost all palaces and other superlative 
abodes to be sold, and the required fraction only of 
the purchase, money to be reinvested in reasonable 
episcopal houses ; suppose, further, all diocesan epi- 
scopal incomes to be diminished by, say, about one 
half ; evidently a large sum is available for many a 
noble Church agency at present hungry, thirsty, 
parched for want of funds. 

The indirect harm cannot be as easily appraised. 
But though Bishops themselves subscribe largely, 
widely, honourably to Church objects, and thus give 
a lead to lay munificence, yet their own opulent cir- 
cumstances also hinder voluntary supplies. This front 
of grandeur, this aspect of profusion, chokes a Bishop 
in pleading for, let us say, the Poor Clergy Eelief 
Fund ; it chokes, too, the rising sympathy of potential 
donors. People say : ' There is something artificial 
in the grievance ; let the Bishops throw some of their 
own excess into hotchpot; approach not, indeed, 
equality, but equity ; set your own clerical house in 

o 
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order first ; take something from the gilded drawing- 
room wherewith to patch the roof of the rent and 
leaking garret ; then come to us, your neighbours, for 
assistance.' While people can thus pick holes in the 
clerical balance sheet, their conduct is often marked 
by a good deal of donative inaction. 

A youth from North London enlisted for the 
Transvaal war. His experience under General Buller 
in Northern Natal was not of the romantic kind 
which pictures in The Graphic had previously led him 
to expect ; it was, on the contrary, hard and rough. 
He sent home, however, the Spartan message : ' We 
asked for it, and we've got it.' We clergy of the 
English Church have, in the persons of our leaders, 
asked for wealth and rank ; * and we've got it.' It is 
the silent and effective nemesis which, in the wonder- 
ful Divine order, often awaits vain wishes — realization. 
Ours is another picture added to the famous gallery 
of disappointment in the tenth satire of Juvenal. 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Dl fBMsiles. 

The remedy is to supplant, in ' penitence, the vain 
wish with the worthy, the false prayer with the true. 

Whene'er our rebel will 
Would in that chosen home of Thine instal 

Belial or Mammon, grant us not the ill 
We blindly ask ; in very love refuse 
Whate'er Thou knowest our weakness would abuse. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

MOBE LIGHT OK THE HABM TO THE BISHOPS. 

It is difficult to say how mnoh is lost to the moral force of the 

Church and to the character of her ministers when a Bishop is thought 

and spoken oi as a good man of business, or a man who might have been 

a judge, or a very accurate scholar, or even a well-read divine, if 

besides and beyond all these he is not recognised as a father of his 

flock. 

Canon Liddon. 

That is to the Bishops the overwhelming loss — ^the 
loss of the relation of father to the flock, the loss of 
acknowledged fatherhood. 

The people are not slow to admit this superior re- 
lation in any man above them whom they honour. 
* On the 7th September, 1860, Garibaldi entered 
Naples at mid-day in an open carriage, accompanied 
by some of his staflE. For long hours he received a 
welcome such as seldom has been given to any other 
man. Again and again he had to appear on the 
balcony of the Palazzo d' Angri, where he had taken 
up his quarters, to receive the ovations of the 
assembled multitudes. At eight that evening it was 
at length announced that, worn out with fatigue and 
emotion, he had retired to rest. A sudden quiet fell 
upon the vast crowds, and, their right hands raised 
above their heads, with the first finger alone extended, 
a sign expressive of Italy One, they dispersed to their 
homes, repeating to one another, " Our father sleeps. ^' ' 
But the lofty and tender relationship grows especially 

ft 2 
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and with a unique meaning, in the soil of religion. 
*When the clergyman who officiated at Wesley's 
funeral came to the words, " Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul 
of our dear ftro^^^r here departed," he substituted the 
word " father " for "brother,'' and the vast multitude 
burst into tears.' This paternal relation and pre- 
rogative, so pecuHarly and gloriously their own, our 
Bishops have, among the masses, forfeited. The 
quoted words on the title-page above, while to persons 
uninterested in these affairs they are probably taste- 
less, are to persons interested reprovingly stupendous. 
*What did a working man know or care about a 
bishop ? ' asks a loyal and educated layman. * Had 
anyone ever seen a cottage wall adorned with a pic- 
ture of the bishop of the diocese ? He ought to be 
found on a humble Churchman's cottage wall, as John 
Wesley was on a Methodist's, or Mr. Spurgeon on a 
Baptist's.' *Who that mixes much with working 
men,' asks a living Bishop, * does not know that to 
them bishops constitute a Church difficulty ? Who 
especially that has presided for any number of years 
over a Sunday lecture, followed by discussion, has not 
heard, for the thousandth time, scorn passed . . . above 
all upon the state and pomp and luxury in which the 
modem bishop is supposed to live?' That is, the 
Bishops have forfeited their fatherhood. This fatal 
detriment ensues, as we have seen, from, inter alia^ 
their wealth and rank. The price of their * opulence ' 
is thus paid in coin of spiritual calamity. 

There is another harm, whose mention respect for 
the Bishops forbids one to amplify, and respect for 
the truth to evade. 

The character of a minister of the Gospel of 
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Christ, however dignified be his office or exalted his 
piety, is liable to temptation ; is liable to the searching 
temptations which radiate from money- and station. 
The more these temptations are, and the stronger, 
the more stoutly have they to be fought ; with issue 
sometimes favourable, sometimes unfavourable, i.e. 
harmful.^ ' Opulence,' then, is to the character of a 
minister of the Gospel, and, consequently, to the 
entire and detailed quality of his work, not a facility, 
but a difficulty. Experience confirms, though ex- 
positors dissipate, the saying of Christ : ' Quam 
difficile qui pecunias habent, in regnum Dei intro- 
ibunt.' 

^ It may be objected: These weighed by many advantages 

temptations are incident to wealth making for tibie public good ; while, 

and rank in any hands, ecclesias- on the other hand, they are 

tical or other. Tes : but in the aggravated by other disadvantages 

case of the lay and genuine aristo- making for the public ill, in the 

craoy, the temptations are out- case of the ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

HEAB THE OTHEB SIDE. 

He who knows only his own side of the case, knows little of that. 

J. S. Mill. 

The opposing case may be stated (1) by Hooker, 
speaking urhi et orhi ; (2) by the Bishop of Stepney, 
speaking to a humbler audience, but ingenuously 
treating the exact and challenging difficulties of our 
own day. 

(1) Hooker deals with the subject in the seventh 
book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. His discourse may, 
for our purpose, be divided under three heads: (a) 
the civil power and authority of Bishops ; (jS) their 
titles of honour; (y) their rich * endowment with 
Lands and Livings.' 

(a) Hooker in proving that Bishops may rightly, 
in certain cases, 'strike with the sword of secular 
punishment ' and * meddle with civil affairs,' proves 
too much. 

If it please God to bless some principal attendants on his own 
sanctuary, and to endue them with extraordinary parts of excellency, 
some in one kind, some in another, surely a great derogation it were to 
the very honour of him who bestowed so precious graces, except they on 
whom he hath bestowed them should accordingly be employed, that the 
fruit of those heavenly gifts might extend itself into the body of the 
commonwealth wherein they live. . . . Shall we then discommend the 
people of Milan for using Ambrose their bishop as an ambassador about 
their public and politic afiEiBdrs ; the Jews for electing their priests some- 
times to be leaders in war ; David for making the high-priest his chiefest 
counsellor of state ; finally, all Christian kings and princes who have 
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appointed unto like services bishops or other of the clergy under them ? 
No, they have done in this respect that which most sincere and religious 
wisdom alloweth. . . . Thus there may be admitted at leastwise in some 
particulars well and lawfully enough a conjunction of civil and 
ecclesiastical power, except there be some such law or reason to the 
contrary, as may prove it to be a thing simply in itself naught. 

This reasoning proves, as we said, too much. The 
claim has gradually been disallowed and abandoned 
by general consent. Ecclesiastical prime ministers 
and chancellors, ecclesiastical diplomats, ecclesiastical 
soldiers and magistrates now are not, and will be no 
more. The ' conjunction ' for which Hooker pleads 
has slowly been changed by the modem mind and con- 
science into a * disjunction.' It is needless even for 
Hooker to argue the matter further, since it is, in a 
sense contrary to his great advocacy, settled. 

(3) As to episcopal titles of honour, Hooker in no 
way traverses the argument of this essay. We have 
not contended that to Bishops should be denied all 
titles of honour, including such as are of a spiritual 
nature and do befit the high spiritual order of the 
possessors, but that Fathers in God should be 
unconditionally deprived of titles of secular rank. 
The needed deprivation and amendment would follow 
from resort to some limited and modernized form of 
the ancient and laudable practice which Hooker thus 
cites : 

Emperors writing unto bishops, have not disdained to give them their 
appellations of honour, * Your holiness,* * Tour blessedness,' ' Your ampli- 
tude,* *Your highness,* and the like: such as purposely have done 
otherwise are noted of insolent singularity and pride. 

It is not possible to conceive titles more apt and 
honourable for this end than are the familiar and, it 
would seem, undervalued ones, ' Eeverend ' and * Your 
Eeverence. ' If to this general appellation and manner 
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of address, suited to all clergy, be added, in the case 
of Bishops, some specific term instilling the great 
conception of * fatherhood,' such as is, say, * Reverend 
Father,' the institution of titles of honour for eccle- 
siastical persons appears to retain all its virtue, and 
to be shorn of its noxious growths. The word ' Saint,' 
applied to eminent servants of Christ, to St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, St. Francis, and others, and approved 
by the habit of Christendom, is another title, though 
rare and exceptional, of the kind which here is 
sought. 

(y) * And yet of all these things rehearsed, it may 
be there never would have grown any question, had 
bishops been honoured only thus far. But the 
honouring of the clergy with wealth, this is in the 
eyes of them which pretend to seek nothing but mere 
reformation of abuses, a sin that can never be 
remitted.' 

Doubtless Hooker is right in fixing upon the 
question of * wealth ' as the acme of the dispute. 
And the * wealth' of the clergy, of the Bishops 
particularly, he strenuously defends. 

The argument, drawn out in chapters twenty-two 
to twenty-four of his great work, is too long for 
reproduction here, or even for summary. It can be 
but suggested. 

He maintains : (a) * That the wealth of the 
clergy, the goods of the Church, are in such sort the 
Lord's own; that man can challenge no propriety 
in them; that all things are his, but that these 
sacred possessions are his by another tenure, because 
those men who first received them from Wm have 
unto him returned them again by way of religious 
gift or oblation ; ' (6) ^ That ecclesiastical persons are 
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receivers of God's rents, and that the honour of 
Prelates is to be thereof his chief receivers; not 
without liberty from him granted, of converting the 
same unto their own use, even in large manner ; ' 
(c) 'That, for their own unworthiness, to deprive 
them and their successors of such goods, and to 
convey the same to men of secular calling, were 
extreme sacrilegious injustice.' 

And he sharpens his logic with some sarcasm and 
invective of the first rank : 

How soon, how soon might the Church be perfect, even without 
any spot or wrinkle, if public authority would at the length say Amen 
unto the holy and devout requests of those godly brethren, who as yet 
with outstretched necks groan in the pangs of their zeal to see the houses 
of the bishops rifled, and their so long desired livings gloriously divided 
amongst the righteous I But there is an impediment, a let, which some- 
what hindereth those good men's prayers from taking effect: they in 
whose hands the sovereignty of power and dominion over this Church 
doth rest, are persuaded there is a God ; for undoubtedly either the name 
of Godhead is but a feigned thing, or if in heaven there be a God, the 
sacrilegious intention of Church robbers, which lurketh under this 
plausible name of Beformation, is in his sight a thousand times more 
hateful than the plain professed malice of those very miscreants, who 
threw their vomit in the open face of our blessed Saviour. 

In rejoinder to Hooker's powerful contendings, 
we venture to observe : (a) In this present essay the 
proposal is not to secularize ecclesiastical property, 
which proposal so much angered Hooker, but to 
divert certain property from one ecclesiastical object, 
excessive episcopal revenue, to some other ecclesias- 
tical object ; (6) the substructure of isolated Scripture 
texts and of Old Testament analogy which is made 
by Hooker to support some of his main theses, will 
not, according to our later methods of interpretation 
and of historical criticism, bear the weight of its 
heavy superstructure : (c) the experience of Church 
life, and of Church failure, in our modem great cities. 
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which is a prime factor in this debate, was from 
Hooker's mind necessarily remote ; (d) the whole 
burden of fact adduced in this present essay appears 
to depress the balance of argument at that end which 
is opposite to Hooker's masterly pleading. 

Moreover, though Hooker for English Churchmen 
is for ever a great name by none surpassed, yet, in 
Christendom, other great names there are ; and among 
these, in this matter, the whole authority of some is 
thrown on to the other side. In vehement warning 
against clerical avarice we have already heard Dante, 
Milton, and others. In earnest contention for, at the 
very least, ' simplicity ' of clerical living we have 
already heard Thomas k Kempis, Keble, and others. 
Against the whole moral drift of this single portion 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity might be ranged adversely 
the whole moral drift of other AngUcan classics such 
as are the Serious Call and the Sacra Privata} 



^ Note, for instance, the moral 
surrender of this sentence from the 
EcelMtastical PoUty : ' Where 
wealth is had in so great admiration, 
as generally in this golden age it is, 
that without it angelical perfections 
are not able to deUver from extreme 
contempt, surely to make bishops 
poorer than theyjare, were to make 
them of less accoimt and estima- 
tion than they should be.' Con- 
trast the tenacity of Christian 
position displayed in the following 
passage from the Sacra Privata i 
< " Having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content.** And yet even 
the Christian world is not content 
without superfluities and excess. 
These disorders are not less 
criminal, because so common ; * 
or in this from the 8eriou» Call : 



* You must, therefore, no more con- 
form to these ways of the world [in 
regard to money] than you must 
conform to the vices of the 
world. . . . Christians are to be so 
far from conforming to the 
fashions of this life, that to have 
overcome the world is made an 
essential mark of Christianity.* 
other high witnesses against 
Hooker herein might be summoned. 
There b George Herbert, speaking 
to us from his beautiful description 
of The Parson vn his House. * The 
furniture of his house is very plain, 
but clean, whole, and sweet, sweet 
as his garden can make ; for he 
hath no money for such things, 
charity being his only perfume, 
which deserves cost when he can 
spare it. His &re is plain and 
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But let a modem Anglican divine, a leader in our 
days, here confront our great Elizabethan authority. 
On St. Mark's Day, April 25, 1885, at the Consecra- 
tion of Bishop King of Lincoln, and of Bishop 
Bickersteth of Exeter, in St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
preacher was Canon Liddon. These three men are 
not among ' those malapert and proud spirits ' whom 
Hooker spurns. They are devout Churchmen, ' Ego 
prsBveni eos in benedictionibus dulcedinis Mese.^ 
Liddon was for some years chief of the High Church 
movement in England. The subject of his sermon 
on this occasion was episcopacy. He quietly under- 
mines Hooker's whole ground. He maintains that 
though warrior Bishops, statesmen Bishops, Kterary 
Bishops undoubtedly there have been, yet that such 
ever were relatively few, and that the great body of 
the episcopate have been always plain, spiritual 
fathers of their flocks; that their high social and 
political adjuncts, to Hooker so valuable, were ahen 
and unwelcome ' incrustations ' gathering over ^ the 
essential features of a spiritual fatherhood.^ Here is 
the passage. 

The Episcopate seemed to undergo a weird transformation at the 
hands of feudalism. We think of the Bishops clad in mail armour who 
fought at Senlac or in the wars of Stephen, or of later prelates whose 
brasses in our older cathedrals represent them as blessing us in cope and 



common, but wholesome ; what he 
hath is little but very good; it 
consisteth most of mutton, beef, 
and veal : if he adds anything for a 
great day or a stranger, his garden 
or orchard supplies it, or his bam 
and yard: he goes no farther for 
any entertainment, lest he go into 
the world, esteeming it absurd that 
he should exceed who teacheth 
others temperance.* There is 



Hooker himself elsewhere, in his 
accustomed and native loftiness, 
who, as Isaac Walton records, often 
said *That the life of a pious 
clergyman was visible rhetorick, 
and so convincing, that the most 
godless men (though they would 
not deny themselves the enjoy- 
ment of tiiieir present lusts) did yet 
secretly wish themselves like those 
of the strictest lives.' 
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mitre out of their battlemented castles. Of the sixteen sculptured com- 
partments which record the events of the episcopate of Guido Torlati at 
Arezzo, only the first, in which he takes possession of his See, and the 
last, where he lies upon his death-bed, exhibit him in any pastoral 
character or have any relation to his work as a father in Christ. After 
the soldier Bishops come the great statesmen ; it requires an effort to 
recollect the true character of Wolsey and Bichelieu, or of certain 
of those prince-electors who so largely swayed the fortunes of 
Germany. Then appeared the literary Bishops; men often greater in 
pro&ne than in sacred letters. And now, as in many other ways so in 
this, we are apparently re-entering upon the earliest conditions of the 
Church's life. But the intervening periods were not, as we may too 
hastily think, periods during which the real objects of the Episcopate 
were utterly lost sight of. The soldiers, the diplomatists, the men of 
general literature, were always a small minority of their order, which, as 
a whole, quietly and unostentatiously pursued its course of ruling 
churches and guiding souls. Let us remind ourselves of such language 
as that of the Sixth Council of Aries, held at a time when the Bishops of 
France were largely great feudatories under Charlemagne. *'Let the 
Bishops bear in mind," says the 17th Canon," that they are entrusted with 
the care of the people and of the poor, as their guardians and protectors. 
If, then, they see the unfortunate oppressed by the powerful and the 
highly placed, let them charitably remonstrate ; and if their advice is 
disregarded, let them carry their complaints to the Sovereign, that he 
may correct by his supreme authority those who would pay no regard to 
the advice of their pastor.** . . . 

The Episcopate, as it traverses the centuries, is like a weather-beaten 
barque on whose hull clusters many a shell and weed that tells of the 
seas of feudal or political life behind it ; but as these incrustations fjedl 
away we discover that the essential features of a spiritual fatherhood, 
which were always there, remain intact. The title, father in God, has 
never disappeared, either from the language of the Church, or of the law, 
or of general literature ; and the reality, even in the worst times, has 
never been without a witness. The century which beheld Hoadley on 
the EngHsh bench was also the century in which men knelt down in the 
streets of London to ask for the blessing of Bishop Wilson. 



Canon Liddon, in this peroration and climax of 
his pleading for ' the reality/ for spiritual ' fatherhood,' 
in the episcopate, selects from the whole later 
episcopal lineage, and sets before us as the exemplar 
for English Bishops, the saintly ruler of Sodor and 
Man. It is, for the purpose of this present essay, a 
singularly happy choice. For of Bishop Wilson his 
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biographer says : * One of his favourite maxims was, 
" Nature wants httle, and grace wants less ; " ' and 
* The annual receipts of his Bishopric did not exceed 
300Z/ 

(2) We proceed to consider the defence of the 
present system by Dr. Winnington Ingram, Bishop 
of Stepney, originally contributed by him as Papers 
for Working Men^ in the Oxford House Chronicle^ 
now republished by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in collected form under the 
name of Church Difficulties. The system could find 
no better advocate ; for the Bishop of Stepney, among 
London Churchmen at least, is held in an esteem 
which is very high and is universal. 

Dr. Ingram's treatment of the subject falls into 
two divisions, relating (a) to Diocesan Bishops 
generally, (jS) to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

(a) We are, first of all, so fortunate as to hear a 
living and typical diocesan Bishop on his own defence, 
as this is set out, by request, in a letter to Dr. 
Ingram. 

March 17, 1896. 

Mt dear iNGRiLM, — ^Yon are very welcome to such an aooonnt as I 
can shortly give of my income and expenditure. It is perhaps only £Eur 



^ Our working class friends do 
not always submit to so irksome a 
restraint as accuracy. Dr. Ingram 
gives a good-humoured illustration 
of loose popular criticism. 'A 
conversation was overheard on 
the top of a 'bus passing St. Paid's ; 
** That's the Bishop of London's 
church/' said a voice to a country- 
man up for a day or two in Lon- 
don. " Oh ! is it ? " was the reply. 
** Yes, he gets 10,0002. a year, and 
all he has to do is to read the 



lessons on Sunday in that Church." ' 
Certainly there is in this statement 
some infelicity of detail, since, as 
we are told, Lord Salisbury pub- 
licly declared not long ago that 
'the Bishop of London is the 
hardest-worked man in the world.* 
The working class, however, 
notwithstanding the bad light and 
the mist of &ulty information, have 
a genius for shooting straight in 
moral questions. 
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to begin at the beginning, in order to show the way in which a bishop is 
financially handicapped from the commencement of his episcopate. 

Now it cost me in fees (450Z.), removal, furnishing, repairs to house, 
robes (lOOZ.), not less than 2,5002. to estabUsh myself here. The income 
of the See is 4,2002. ; but as this is paid half-yearly and not in advance, 
you will see that the first year's income received is, or may be, less 
than the initial expenditure, and leaves no margin for current expendi- 
ture. 

I pass to the normal income and expenditure. From this income of 
4,2002. has to be deducted in round numbers : 

£ 

140 Income Tax 
200 towards Suffiragan Bishop 
100 Mortgages 
120 Chaplain 

80 Tenths and First Fruits 
150 Bates, Taxes, and Insurance 

£790 

leaving a net income of 8,4102. 

Now we must deduct a tithe at least of the whole income for sub- 
■scriptions, bringing it down to 8,0002. 

Out of this the See house has to be maintained, and all personal and 
diocesan expenses must be defrayed. Travelling in a diocese of this 
size may be estimated at 8002. a year. An average of twelve ordination 
candidates have to be entertained (boarded and lodged) eight times a year 
— ^four for examination and four for ordination— covering twenty-eight 
days. 

* Palace,* I am told, is from Palatmnit ' the open house,' and there is 
almost daily entertainment of clergy and laity from a distance. There 
are other expenses incidental to ordinations, to diocesan gatherings, and 
the like; so that an establishment must be maintained equal to the 
requirements of a full house, and stables are almost a necessity, and in 
some respects a saving. All these together do not cost less than 2,5002., 
leaving a modest 5002. for the education of one's children and the various 
contingencies of doctors' bills and the like (e.g. repayment of the original 
debtor balance). 

Now it would, no doubt, be possible to perform episcopal functions at 
less cost, but mainly by the omission of the episcopal duty of hospitality ; 
and this would mean throwing the cost of board and lodging on the 
candidates for ordination, and shutting the palace doors at luncheon 
time. The bishop and the bishop's wife would have less anxiety, and 
might move into a much smaller house, but I venture to think the diocese 
would suffer more than he. 

Believe me, 

Yours most sincerely. 
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This candid and important letter, deserving our 
thanks, must be taken to pieces, and be examined 
section by section. Only readers with genuine 
interest in the subject, and of inborn patience, can, 
perhaps, learn with equanimity that these sections 
amount in number to nine: (i) entrance expenses; 
(ii) rates, taxes, &c. ; (iii) subscriptions ; (iv) repair 
of palace fabric ; (v) travelling ; (vi) entertainment of 
ordination candidates; (vii) entertainment of clergy 
and laity, diocesan gatherings, &c. ; (viii) family 
expenses and personal expenses; (ix) the wrong 
alternative. 

(i) 'It cost me,' says the anonymous Bishop, 
' 2,600Z. to establish myself here.' Of this total 4501. 
were spent in fees, lOOZ. in robes, 1,950Z. in ' removal, 
furnishing, repairs to house.' Consider the items in 
order. 

A minister of Christ cannot, it appears, be called 
from one grade in the ministry to another, from a 
lower to the highest cure of souls, to the distinctive 
Christian fatherhood^ without being forced to pay 
down, at some official turnstile or other in the transit, 
the offensive and unexplained mulct of 460Z. sterUng. 
All that can here be said about this remarkable state 
of things is, that if some Churchmen are satisfied 
with it, others are not. Either those fees of 460Z. are 
exacted for some necessary, though unspecified, 
object, in which case the burden should lie upon the 
shoulders not of the individual Christian, the Bishop 
designate, but of the Christian Society, the Church. 
Or the charge of 460Z. arises unnecessarily, semi- 
furtively, and is concerned with some mere entangle- 
ment of red tape, in which case it compares ill, in 
several respects, with burglary. Anyhow, this fine of 
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the Church, imposed upon its chief ministers, can 
hardly pass a moral audit. 

The sum of lOOZ. was paid for robes. There is 
something paltry and unbecoming in notice of this 
item. Yet the figures are thrown down as a challenge 
to criticism and as such they must be taken up. 
Since, then, a priest can be amply vested, according 
to the traditional simplicity and dignity of the English 
Church, at the expense of about lOZ., the multiplica- 
tion of that amount by ten in order to robe a Bishop 
seems to be at once regrettable and avoidable. 

' Kemoval, furnishing, repairs to house ' cost 
1,960Z. Why? Because the standard of domicile, 
of house and furniture, is inordinate and unpardon- 
able. Because that simplicity of living which is 
incumbent on the Christian ministry is violated and 
disowned. The argument of excuse for that astonish- 
ing outlay is easy : Given those grandiose structures 
in which the Church at present insists upon housing 
her Fathers, and the accessories, * removal, furnishing, 
repairs,' must follow on the grandiose scale. Yes, 
and easy is the reply : Abolish the grandiose 
structures, and the grandiose accessories will auto- 
matically vanish. And we shall emerge from 
circumstances so full of shame that the pastor of the 
flock, to * remove * his * shepherd's tent,' must pay 
1,960Z. 

Thus, according to the principles of this essay, 
that initial expenditure of 2,600Z., in the by far larger 
part, is needless and wrong. 

(ii) We pass from initial to * normal ' expenditure, 
of which the first given composite item amounts 
to 790Z. 

Of this total, 370?. (140Z. + 80?. + 160?.) stands under 
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the heading of Kates and Taxes. A large income 
tax rarely evokes much pity ; for it is a mere register 
of a large income. And this heavy disbursement of 
370?., hke the above 1,950Z. for * removal, furnishing, 
repairs to house,' is due solely and wilfully to the 
avoidable magnitude of stipend and residence. 

On the remaining items in this section, two, viz. 
200Z. towards Sujffragan Bishop and 120Z. for Chap- 
lain, rightly are, equally with the incomes of assistant 
parochial clergy, a charge not on the individual 
Bishop, but on the common funds of the Church. 
The 1001. for mortgage is not explained ; but pro- 
bably the large and unjustifiable entrance expenses, 
noticed in section (i), drove the Bishop into loan 
transactions, for which this annual debt of lOOZ. is a 
recurring penalty. 

Thus, we venture to think that this compound 
debit of 790Z. is, as to about four-fifths of it, morally 
baseless. 

(iii) Subscriptions are entered at 410Z. If the 
income were reduced by, say, one half, proportion- 
ately reduced would be the subscriptions. And from 
this item of expenditure 205Z. would disappear. 

(iv) Current, as distinguished from initial, repair 
of palace is doubtless costly. It should, however, as 
a legitimate expense, be for the most part eUminated, 
since it is merely another bunch of forbidden fruit 
growing from the forbidden tree of domiciliary 
grandeur. 

(v) Travelling is estimated to cost yearly 300Z. 

(vi) Hospitahty, expounded in sections (vi) and 
(vii) of the letter, is the largest annual item of 
expenditure, and, with its accessories, is seemingly 
made to account for the starthng sum of about 2,000Z. 

H 
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First, in this section, is considered entertainment 
of ordination candidates. ' An average of twelve ' 
such are boarded and lodged eight times a year, 
covering twenty-eight days. Briefly, twelve persons 
are supported for a month. Now, even those of us 
who are vicars understand something of hospitality, 
and our vicarages, in their humbler way, are to some 
extent open houses. We know that an allowance of 
some five shillings a day will simply, adequately, with- 
out eccentricities or niggardliness, entertain one such 
guest. Therefore the expense, alimentary and other, 
of twelve such guests for thirty days dwindles to 901. 

(vii) There is also * almost daily entertainment of 
clergy and laity from a distance,' and there are ' other 
expenses incidental to diocesan gatherings, and the 
like ; ' this long series of guests embracing, we 
assume, a due and large proportion of poor people. 
Again, the experience of those among us who are 
vicars tells that an average of 11. per diem would 
a£Eord to many persons, including such groups as 
diocesan gatherings and receptions of the poor, 
Uberal hospitality of this kind. The direct cost, there- 
fore, of all hospitaUty, 365Z. in this section and 90Z. in 
the last preceding, reaches an aggregate of but 4551. 

But the indirect cost, the household requisites of 
hospitality, are, it is said, the chief burden. * An 
estabUshment must be maintained equal to the 
requirements of a full house, and stables are almost a 
necessity, and in some respect a saving.' Ay, there's 
the rub. All depends upon the kind of your hos- 
pitality. If it be ambitious and showy, set off with 
the Uveries and equipage of the usual county man, it 
will be, no doubt, expensive. And, indeed, this eflflores- 
cence of palatial display grows logically from that tap- 
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root of evil, the palace itself. If, however, you will 
quietly^ but thoroughly, extirpate the palatial weed 
from the garden of episcopal environment, the hos- 
pitality will be itself again — guileless, facile, neigh- 
bourly, paternal. Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, 
before whom, even in the eighteenth century, men 
knelt down in the London streets to ask a blessing, 
and whom Canon Liddon singles out for us as epi- 
scopal hero and model, conducted his entertainment 
with an income which ' did not exceed 300Z.' It is 
an extreme and bygone case, you say. Take another. 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester, to whom we shall 
devote a later chapter, was veritably, not nominally, 
to that city a Father in God. Having repudiated 
from the first the episcopal palace, and having 
acquired in exchange ' a convenient roomy dwelling,' 
this latter, his simpler and pastoral abode among his 
flock, became, says his biographer, * the central home 
of Manchester.' Yet, as we learn, the whole expense 
of his establishment, rates and taxes, repairs, travel- 
ling, hospitality, doctors' bills, personal charges — i.e. 
of sections (ii), (iv), (v), (vi), (vii), (viii) of our above 
anonymous letter — amounted to only a third part of 
his income, viz. to 1,400Z.^ We are sure, therefore, 
that artificiality and needlessness mar the plea for 
high-priced and pretentious episcopal entertainment. 
And we may fairly assign as the sufficient yearly cost 
of servants, horse, etc. (if such be kept), 250Z. 

The total outlay for hospitality, composed of 466Z., 
as shown above, in direct expense, and of 250Z., as 

^ 'When he became Bishop his The last item he often exceeded.* 

official income was 4,200Z. per DiggWBLa/nciuMre Life of Bishop 

annum. " Of this,*' he said, " I spend Fraaer. 
a third, save a third, give a third.*' 

H 2 
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shown here, in indirect expense (this latter covering 
the whole cost of the household, not only the 
indirect cost of hospitality), might be thus 705Z. 

(viii) Family expenses, and personal expenses, such 
as are education, doctors' bills, etc., are Umited to the 
remaining 600Z., which sum is, for the purpose, one 
would say, meagre. 

(ix) The alternative to all that diffuse and stylish 
outlay is said, in our anonymous letter, to be ' mainly 
the omission of the episcopal duty of hospitality,' 
* throwing the cost of board and lodging on the can- 
didates for ordination,' ' shutting the palace doors at 
luncheon time.' We venture to affirm that the just 
alternative, as already intimated, is quite other. It 
is that Fathers in God should themselves unani- 
mously rise from * opulence ' to ' simplicity ' of house 
and living, and that their hospitality, rising pari 
passti in this ascent, inexpensive and bountiful, dealt 
out to rich and poor, without respect of persons, 
pitiful, courteous, unwearied, should thus demonstrate 
to all men its own apostolic succession. 

Finally, in pursuance of the above detailed 
criticisms, we venture to think that the whole state 
of accounts, frankly and kindly presented to us in the 
anonymous letter, might be approximately corrected 
as follows : 

(i) Entrance expenses, some 300Z. instead of 2,600Z. 

(ii) Kates, taxes, etc., some 150Z. instead of 790Z. 

(iii) Subscriptions, some 206Z. instead of 410Z. 

(iv) Current repair of dwelling, some 301. instead 
of, say, 200Z. 

(v) Travelling, as before, 3001. 

(vi) Entertainment of ordination candidates, 
some 90Z. instead of some larger unspecified amount. 
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(vii) General hospitality, some 366Z. ; cost of 
establishment, some 250Z. 

The total of (iv), (v), (vi), and (vii) is here 1,036Z. 
as against 2,500Z. in the letter. 

(viii) Family expenses and personal expenses 
(including Hfe insurance, provision for old age and 
for children, etc.) some 710Z. instead of 600Z. 

The expenditure being thus reduced, with even 
greater moral than financial profit, the income, as 
will be observed, is, also with moral advantage, 
exactly halved, and instead of being 4,200Z. is 2,100Z.^ 

Besides its many other merits, this improvement 
renders the financial status of a Bishop fairly in- 
telligible to the body of the people. It nearly 
liberates the episcopal possessor of 2,100Z., with a 
house, from all that desperate self- vindication and 
excuse to which episcopal possessors of 4,200Z. a year, 
with a palace, are subject. A position which needs 
to be continually explained away is ipso facto at a 
disadvantage. It is twice unblessed : it damages 



^ It may be objected; *Even 
this lowered income conflicts with 
" simplicity ; ** and all your argu- 
ments against 4,200Z. with a palace 
apply, in a less degree, to 2,100Z. 
with a house.* If the lowered 
income does so conflict, and if the 
arguments do so apply, the lowered 
income stands convicted, to that 
extent, of incomplete reduction. 
But the question is extremely 
difficult. You cannot take your 
pen and mark off * simplicity * on 
the economic map with a line of 
red ink. It defies attempted and 
exact delimitation. What is 
' simple * to one person is not 
necessarily ' simple ' to another. 



What is ' simple ' at one period of 
society, or on one plane of society, 
is not always and everywhere 
' simple * in rigid consequence. 
* Simplicity* connotes not algebraic, 
exterior equality and the ravage of 
the fiscal leveller, but all that just, 
heterogeneous, infinitely graded 
and balanced remuneration which 
makes for social vigour and health. 
One thing, however, for our im- 
mediate purpose is clear. To halve 
episcopal incomes in amount and 
pretension is, in present English 
society, to approach from without, 
even if not to traverse, those undis- 
tinguishable bounds of the royal 
demesne of ' simplicity.' 
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both those who offer the defence, for they are ever 
found in this weak attitude, and those to whom the 
defence is offered, most of whom it never reaches, 
and the remainder of whom it seldom convinces. 
' As soon,' once wrote M. Thiers, * as a man is 
obliged to explain and justify himself, he is controlled 
by those whom he addresses.' While the benefits of 
a clear and open situation are admirably insinuated 
on the seal of the Mogul Sultan Akbar : * No man is 
ever lost on a straight road.' 

The Bishop of Stepney, who by evoking and 
publishing the above letter, renders a service to us 
all, thus sums up the case. * It amounts to this : a 
bishop's income is a trust fund for the diocese he 
administers. It would make no difference to him 
personally ^ if three-quarters of it were taken away, so 
long as three-quarters of his habilities were taken away 
too ; and it is quite arguable that this would be a 
better arrangement.' We are thankful to Dr. Ingram 
for his admission that the policy of a large reduction 
is episcopal incomes is ' quite arguable.' The whole 
endeavour of this essay is to argue it. 

0) The same arguments, "pro and con.^ relate to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; only, in his case, 
they are viewed under a magnifying glass, and they 
stand out in larger dimensions. Since Dr. Ingram 
treats the case separately, we will briefly follow his 
analysis. He says : 

' The man in the street thinks that Benson bags 15,0002. a year net, 
and cries ont " What a shame 1 '* ' — so wrote a working man to us the 



^ * Personally' here means *so ample, personal influence, the 

far as his own personal expenses difference, as shown in this essay, 

are concerned.' Concerning his might be vast. 
personal character, personal ex- 
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other day. Let us face the question then — Has the Archbishop 16,0002. 
a year? 

Dr. Ingram then proceeds to show that, as in the 
case of Bishops, so, on a larger scale, in the case of 
the Archbishop, there are huge and, as we hold, 
altogether illegitimate entrance expenses, and that 
the current expenses cover repairs, taxes, estabUsh- 
ment, etc., all on an excessive and, as we hold, 
unjustifiable scale, together with sujffragan bishops' 
and chaplains' stipends, maintenance of Lambeth 
picture gallery and museum, cost of the Archbishop's 
judicial court, and other outlay for which the Church, 
not the Archbishop, is morally responsible. 

Dr. Ingram deprecates a change in the system, 
though, as we saw, he grants that the policy of reduc- 
tion is * quite arguable.' He derides it however 
thus : 

We might have a cheap archbishop with his hands tied, and let the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners pay what we have given in subscriptions 
in the form of grants. We might have a cheap archbishop who could 
not keep up Lambeth or its work, and let the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
do this too ; but the question is whether an archbishop living in a villa 
at Tooting, and traveUing to and fro on a tram, would be so good or so 
useful in the end. 

The exact import of the playful and dissuasive 
expression, * cheap archbishop,' escapes us. So far 
as relates to the Church, which pays the Archbishop 
the word ' cheap ' carries here no meaning ; for the 
Church in diverting from the Archbishop certain heavy 
and to him alien Uabilities, and in also diverting to 
meet them the correlative funds, spares itself no 
farthing of expense. There is no parsimony. The 
Church hereby merely undertakes new duties, to 
which the Archbishop, though he has hitherto dis- 
charged them, was by the consecrating hands never 
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sent, and from which he will henceforth be exonerated. 
On the other hand, so far as relates to the Archbishop, 
the term * cheap,' worse than meaningless, is a 
moral perversion, disparaging (unintentionally, we are 
sure) the duty and the nobleness of self-denial and 
simpKcity on the part of Fathers in Christ, and, by 
suggestion, favouring (again, we are sure, uninten- 
tionally) common prodigaKty and the standards of 
the Stock Exchange. Was St. Paul a 'cheap' 
Bishop when he described his destitute circum- 
stances, ' in labour and travail, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness ? ' Has the unbroken hne throughout the 
ages of God's elect, who have mastered the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of hfe, been herein ' cheap ' or 
herein Christian ? Is not the great influence of the 
Bishop of Stepney himself, so blessed for the London 
Church, partly due to the ' cheap ' fact that his 
official income is but 1,000Z., and that he dwells 
among his own people in a plain house in the City ? 
The amusing reference to the Tooting villa also, 
and to the tram, is not convenient. Firstly, the 
villa is not the practical alternative to the present 
extravagant abode. It is an exceeding and jocular 
swing of the pendulum to the other extreme. The 
feasible reform would be to assign a portion of 
Lambeth Palace for the dwelling of the Archbishop, 
as a comer of the Palace of Westminster is reserved 
to be a Speaker's House, and as part of the Abbey 
buildings of Westminster is allotted to the Dean ; to 
name the assigned portion * Archbishop's Eesidence,' 
or the like; to maintain, at the expense of the 
Church, the remainder of Lambeth Palace for the 
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ecclesiastical and the common good. This evolution 
would follow precedent. * The Tower of London, 
once a fortress, a royal residence, a court of justice, 
and a prison, /is now a government storehouse and 
armoury, and a place of interest to visitors.' If this 
fractured and divided use of Lambeth Palace should 
be found to be actually and honestly impracticable, 
then either a suitable and central home would be 
purchased or built for the Archbishop, as for the 
Bishop of London a house has been acquired in St. 
James's Square, or we must be satisfied that, as an 
exceptional case, the Archbishop remain in the Palace, 
and we must merely ensure that he be relieved, so 
far as is possible, of the subsidiary functions and 
responsibilities pertaining to that historic block of 
buildings. Secondly, even if the tram and the 
Tooting villa were the practical alternative, the fun 
shot at them, though completely fair and good- 
natured, is misdirected. For that very removal from 
a palace to something in the nature of a large villa, 
and that identical and humble custom of travel in 
tram, * 'bus,' or cab, were notorious and, to the 
people, delightful traits in the career of a Bishop of 
Manchester, of most noble memory, who was 'par 
excellence^ in a degree probably unequalled by any 
other Bishop of our times, to the whole of his flock a 
Father in God. 

The suggested right emoluments, therefore, of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury are a Kesidence in some 
part of the ancient Palace of Lambeth, together with 
a yearly sum, from which all ahen charges would be 
cut away, of about 6,000Z. 

Dr. Ingram, while opposing this change, allows its 
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reasonableness and possibility. ' Believe the Arch- 
bishop,' he says, ' of his habihties, and he would be 
happy to be relieved of his income.' And elsewhere, 
as^have seen, he writes : ' It is quite arguable that 
this would be a better arrangement.' 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE BIBMINGHAM BISHOPBIO. 

If there were a Bishop in Birmingham, there would he twice as much 
work done in the time. 

Archbishop Benson. 

The modem creation of separate Bishoprics for 
large cities has been fully justified by results. The 
diocese of Liverpool, for instance, was carved out of 
the diocese of Chester; that of Newcastle, out of 
Durham. In each case statistics of confirmations, 
of ordinations, of Church building, of charities, of 
diocesan institutions, of missions, etc. etc., strongly 
fortify the pohcy. Upon this experience, no doubt, 
was based the judgment of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson, when he addressed to the 
Church Congress sitting in Birmingham the above 
striking dictum. * If there were a Bishop in Birming- 
ham, there would be twice as much work done in the 
time.' 

Accordingly, the good people of Birmingham set 
to work, about the year 1889, to create a Bishopric for 
the capital of the midlands. Their scheme, after 
some vicissitudes, was this. The public were to 
subscribe 50,000Z., which would yield an income of 
1,600Z. a year. The Bishop of Worcester, out of 
whose diocese the new Bishopric would be carved, 
would hand over from his revenues 600Z. a year in 
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perpetuity.^ The stipend of the rector of St. Philip's, 
Birmingham, calculated to be 1,277Z. 75. 2d.j would, 
together with the rectory house, be available for the 
new See. And 750Z. would gradually, by a process 
extending over some few years, be subtracted from the 
receipts of St. Martin's, Birmingham, and be added 
to the endowment of the Bishopric. Briefly, the 
tabular annual statement thus appears : 



£ 



8, d. 



1,500 from 60,000Z. subscriptions. 

600 „ Bishop of Worcester. 

1,277 7 2 + house „ St. PhiUp's. 

750 „ St. Martin's. 



4,027 7 2 + house. 

The aim, therefore, was to obtain for endowment 
of the Bishopric 4,027 Z. Is. 2d. a year, with a 
house. 

The scheme collapsed. By the middle of March, 
1892, it was practically dropped. The chief local 
newspaper. The Birmingham Daily Post^ shall relate 



1 The late Bishop Philpott, of 
Worcester, first made this offer. 
It was later subject to certain fluc- 
tuations. For instance, early in 
January, 1892, The Birnvmgha/m 
Daily Gazette is responsible for 
the following information: 'The 
Bishop of Worcester [Dr. Perowne, 
successor of Dr. Philpott] has urged 
that it would be impossible for him 
to grant 600Z. from the income of 
the See of Worcester while he 
resided at Hartlebury [Castle], and 
it is stated that the Ecclesiastical 



Commissioners have declined to 
allow his lordship to sell the epi- 
scopal residence for the benefit of 
the See.' While, two months later, 
the Bishop of Worcester is reported 
in The Times to have stated that, 
notwithstanding the above with- 
drawal, he had 'since resolved, 
rather than have it said that this 
would affect the fortunes of the 
[promoting] Bill, to give to Bir- 
mingham 5002. a year from the 
income of his See.' 
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the proceedings. In its issue of March 11, 1892, 
a leading article reads as follows : 

From our report of the proceedings of the General Committee it will 
be seen that the Birmingham Bishopric Bill is now formally abandoned ; 
and, farther, that the bishopric scheme itself is indefinitely suspended, the 
committee having decided to return to the subscribers the money aotnally 
paid into the funds. The committee, however, resolved to continue its 
existence as an organisation for the promotion of a new bishopric. The 
actual promotion of the See being of course held in abeyance until the 
requisite funds had been provided. . . . [For the relinquishment there 
are] other reasons [besides the financial], amongst them the keen and 
indeed irreconcilable differences of opinion as to the area of the proposed 
bishopric. . . . The [necessary] assent and assistance of the Government 
will not be given until the fands are provided. 

Then Mr. A. M. Chance, seconding the resolution 
of abandonment, is reported to have spoken thus : 

Their great difficulty was in lack of enthusiasm and the resulting lack 
of funds. ... If the enthusiasm had been equal [to the enthusiasm for 
the Birmingham General Hospital], the subscription list of the bishopric 
fund would have been at least 75,0002. There were many Churchmen in 
Birmingham and the neighbourhood who could contribute their thousands 
and never miss them. . . . Wealthy Churchmen did exist in Birmingham, 
in spite of the pity that had been lavished upon them up and down the 
country. Why could they not do the same as other places ? Poor Truro 
raised 70,9482., St. Albans 55,0002., Liverpool 94,0002., Newcastle 88,0002., 
Southwell 67,0002., and Wakefield 84,0002., for their bishoprics, apart from 
the contributions from the present sees. It was not that the Churchmen 
of Birmingham were not wealthy, but they had not been educated up to 
the advantage of the bishopric scheme. 

Another speaker said : 

Their weak point was they had not raised the 50,0002. [but only 
81,8822. Is.] in Birmingham, without which they were unable to avail them- 
selves of the help which had been offered by the trustees and the Bector of 
St. Martin's. 

The reasons, therefore, for surrender of the scheme 
were mainly financial. ' Funds ' is the word which, 
in the various laments, keeps recurring. The * funds ' 
were unanimously, without a dissentient whisper, 
held to be inadequate. Their inadequacy was patent. 
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self-evident, not for a moment questioned, it appears, 
by a single one of the experienced persons concerned. 
They were business men, and they knew what the 
thing could be done for, and for what it could not. 
Evidently the prosecution of the scheme was without 
the bounds of practical endeavour, if not of mental 
sanity. 

Some interest attaches to the question : What 
were these inadequate funds ? What was the precise 
and scant amount, so insufficient, if not preposterous, 
for its purpose ? The 500Z. a year from the Bishop 
of Worcester was secure. The subscriptions, at the 
moment of abandonment, were, though not 50,000Z., at 
least 31,382Z. Is. Od.j and they had not ceased; ^ which 
may be estimated to yield 1,000Z. a year. Though 
the annual 760Z. from St. Martin's appears not, in 
the circumstances, to have been procurable, still a 
house and a large sum did seem to be at hand from 
St. Philip's. As the statements are not quite clear 
on this point, we will allow a wide margin, and will 
reckon the share from St. Philip's at 500Z. (instead 
of at the 1,277Z. Is. 2d. given in the hypothetical 
account) together with house. The total annual 
value, therefore, of the inadequate funds was 
approximately 2 2,000Z. (500Z.+1,000Z. 500Z.) and a 
house. 



^ By the ooxirtesy of the Editor 
of The Bvnnvnghami Dmly Post^ 
we are informed that the aggregate 
promises amounted later to between 
35,0002. and 40,0002. 

» If the whole 1,277Z. 7«.2i. from 
St. Philip's might have been in- 
cluded, manifestJy the annual value 
would have largely exceeded 2,0002., 
reaching in fact 2,7772. 7«. 2d. If 



none of St. Philip's resources, 
neither money nor house, were 
available, the net annual value at 
the moment was but 1,5002. ; though 
increment was certain to follow, as 
appears from subsequent growth 
of promised subscriptions. Thus 
2,0002. and a house appears to be a 
fieur compromise among the various 
uncertainties and probabilities. In 
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Now, although no member of the Birmingham 
witenagemot so far discredited himself, or so far lost 
his head, as to venture the giddy suggestion that 
2,000Z. a year and a house might, if more means were 
not forthcoming, temporarily maintain in their city 
that particular kind of minister of Christ named 
Bishop, yet that suggestion we are reckless enough to 
make. We go further. In the opinion of some of 
us no words are sufficiently passionate and parlia- 
mentary to express herein the awful and unconscious 
turpitude of our Church, which, believing and pro- 
claiming that in the realm of its own holy activities 
' if there were a Bishop in Birmingham, there would 
be twice as much work done in the time,' yet arrests 
and throws to the winds its scheme, because no more 
than 2,000Z. a year and a house can be raked together 
for the minister. What do the Birmingham artisans 
reasonably think of us herein, and of our Church of 
Christ ? They earn a weekly wage, some IZ., some 
21. J some 3Z. We tell them that an apostolic 
servant of Christ cannot be employed among them for 
40Z. a week and a house ; that the whole spiritual work 
of the Church in their great town must in the future, 
on the authority of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
proceed at half-rate and half-efficiency, because 40Z. 
a week and a house are out of the question as hire of 
a Christian man sent there not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. We spread among them an epidemic 
of impiety like this, and then we stand apart and 
whimper over the lapsed masses. *Woe unto the 

any case, the argument and repro- with more force, if that total were 

bation of the last part of our chapter 2,0002. and a house; with most 

hold good— =-with less force, if the force, if the amount were a house 

bare 1,500Z. were actually the and 2,7772. Is. %d. 
annual total at first obtainable; 
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world because of offences ! for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh ! . . . Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which beUeve in me, it were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.' 

Why are 2,000Z. a year and a house not enough ? 
Is it any question of essentials ? Not in the least 
degree. It is some affair of the minister's dwelling, 
of the size of the parlours, of the cut of the furniture. 
At bottom, it is a question of upholstery. It is an 
attempt to express the Fatherhood of souls in terms 
of stair carpet. Or, if that old stalking-horse be 
paraded of hospitality to ordination candidates, the 
excuse is equally trivial and void. Are the candidates 
each necessarily to have a fashionable bedroom ? 
Cannot they, in their warfare, comparatively rough it 
for once, as soldiers, in another warfare, roughed it 
habitually on the veldt of South Africa ? Could there 
not be, even in the house of a Bishop with but 2,0002. 
a year, some plain dormitory for their lodgment, or, 
if you will, some attic or coal-hole in which the men 
will shake down, rather than they will retard by 
fifty per cent, the entire work of the Church in Bir- 
mingham, on the authority of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by their fastidiousness and their recoil 
from a Uttle discomfort ? At the worst, might not the 
ordination candidates all be lodged and boarded out 
for about 200Z. a year ? Will no one tear to shreds 
the flimsy supposition that there must be this padding 
and coddUng of recruits for Holy Orders ? 

The collapse at Birmingham has, however, its 
uses as an object lesson. It brings matters to a 
head. 'Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip.' It 
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stands out against the sky in its own clear disrepute. 
You have insisted on wealth and rank for your Fathers 
in God, and this shows where your insistence lands 
you. It is a fearful essay, written, not in words, but in 
deeds, written in huge roinatory letters of spiritual 
default, upon * the fatal opulence of Bishops.' 

There was no necessary failure at all.^ There 
was unwillingness to institute a Bishopric after 
acquiring one 2,000Z, a year, unless there were also 
acquired another 2,0002. a year. That is the fashion. 
Thus prove we to Birmingham that * the love of Christ 
constraineth us,' and that * the law of Thy mouth is 
dearer unto us than thousands of gold and silver.' 

Oh, hearts are bruised and dead, 
And homes are bare and cold, 
And lambs, for whom the Shepherd bled, 
Are straying from the fold. 

To comfort and to bless, 
To find a balm for woe. 
To tend the lone and fatherless, 
Is Angels' work below. 

The captive to release. 
To God the lost to bring. 
To teach the way of Ufe and peace, 
It is a Christ-like thing. 

That, among us, is rather a favourite hymn. We 
believe ourselves to sing it with a good deal of sin- 



^ It may be objected that the 
&ilare was inevitable, since there 
were legal obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the Bishopric upon a 
smaller financial basis — since, as 
The Birmingham Daily Post says, 
*the [necessary] assent and assis- 
tance of the Government. . . . will 
not be given until the funds are 
provided.* The objection is worth- 



less. At best, it merely poshes the 
fault of the Church a step farther 
back. Granted that the legal 
obstacles exist, why has not the 
Church long ago, with moral con- 
sensus and vehemence, beaten at 
the doors of the State until they 
opened to more Christian possibi- 
lities ? and why did not the Church 
do 80 now ? 
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cerity, even with some unction. And yet ever since 
the year of Our Lord 1892, and now on every passing 
day, only one half part, according to the computation 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, of the bruised 
hearts in Birmingham, of the bare homes in Birming- 
ham, and of the straying lambs there, and of the woe- 
ful, the lonely, the fatherless, the captives, the lost 
there, have been, or are being, by the Church sought 
and taught, loved and served — only one half part of 
the possible number are, and have been, helped ; and 
the other half part deliberately and in cold blood are, 
and have been, neglected, because we yielded to the 
mere auctioneer's ambition of a second 2,000Z. a year 
for the Bishop. 

Whatever other Churchmen may think of this 
state of things, of this point of view, we enter here a 
final protest against its prodigious and blaspheming 
vulgarity, and against its sin against the Holy Ghost. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Ah ! London, London ! Thou breaker of hearts from of old, thou 

wrecker of generations of lives, thon insatiable maw of the bones and 

brains of men, vast over thy flat acres, then, as now, spread thy fabric of 

brick and stone, of squares and alleys and streets, with rising steeples 

among them and iron-raOed churchyards — divided then, as now, by the 

flowing and ebbing river, and on either side the river the ssune roar of 

traffic and wheels, and the same rush and skurry of myriads, all competing 

for existence, and some for its prizes and sweets 1 

Pbofbssor Masson. 

Dr. Creighton became Bishop of London in the year 
1897. Soon after his translation to that great See, he 
preached in St. Paul's Cathedral upon the text : * He 
beheld the city, and wept over it.' Some of us will 
hardly ever forget that sermon. It was the play 
before our eyes of a remarkable intellectual and moral 
fountain. It afforded us a glimpse into the workings 
of a gifted and informed mind, contemplating, with 
high ethical purpose, the boundless complexities and 
the baffling spiritual problems of the Uf e of great cities. 
We London clergy might well feel that we could take 
our place behind that fine religious outlook and en- 
deavour, and that under that man we could work^ 
We had got a Bishop. 

Every now and then Dr. Creighton lets loose this 
pent up stream of moral fervour. It broke through 
grandly in his address to the assembled 9,000 men of 
the London Church Congress ; when he also pro- 

I 2 
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pounded that notable definition of the Church, as 

* mankind conscious of, and fulfilling, its destiny.' 

On the other hand, in the matter of episcopal 

* opulence,' some of us, despite our liking for him and 
our pride in his capacity, the Bishop at times dis- 
appoints. It is not possible for one of his own clergy 
herein to pubHcly criticize him with much freedom. 
The present writer will confine himself to two notes 
upon London episcopal residence. 

(1) The homes of the Bishop of London are Ful- 
ham Palace, situate at Fulham, and London House, 
situate in St. James's Square. To many of us, either 
one of these abodes appears to be sufficient. London 
House appears, in position and size, to excel. Its 
capacity for hospitality might, on occasion, be easily 
supplemented. Fulham Palace and its grounds might 
cease to morally oppress our Church system, and might, 
transformed into vast purchase money, incalculably 
stimulate our Church work. The Bishop gives no 
sign. Nevertheless, if this counsel be of God, delays 
need not worry us ; it cannot be overthrown, 

(2) We venture to cite an instance of the hamper- 
ing effect upon the Bishop, as Father of the flock, of 
those overwhelmingly superior residences. 

On February 1st, 1900, in St. Martin's Town Hall, 
Charing Cross, was held a crowded public meeting for 
the discouragement of vice in the metropolis. It 
was summoned by * The London Council for the 
Promotion of Public Morality.' The Bishop of 
London presided. He was supported by the Eoman 
Catholic Bishop of Southwark, by the Chief Eabbi, 
by a Nonconformist Member of Parliament, and by 
many others. Dr. Creighton opened the proceedings 
with a speech, throughout which there shone a glowing 
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moral desire and an evident sincerity. At its close, 
however, some workmen in the room stood up and said 
that, in the Bishop's address, one cause of the wide- 
spread prostitution had been ignored, viz. the beggarly 
homes, in many cases, of the people, and the miser- 
able wage, alleged to be sometimes as low as five 
or six shillings a week, of factory girls. Now it did 
seem to some of us that the Bishop of London was at 
this moment in an uncomfortable position. It even 
seemed to us that he felt embarrassed. If so, this 
f eeUng, if we may speak thus, did him honour ; for 
embarrassment seemed, in the predicament, to be the 
only righteous state, and we shared it. It matters 
not whether the workmen were, or were not, exact in 
their statements and polite in their demeanour. The 
point is that when, at a public meeting, the questions 
of wretched homes and small wages are thrust to the 
front, a messenger of Christ is at a loss who, in his 
own housing accommodation, is unnecessarily and 
extraordinarily privileged. 

Can anyone for a moment pretend that, when he 
spoke later in the evening, the Bishop of Stepney, 
coming from his plain house in the City, was not at 
an advantage, as compared with the Bishop of 
London, in facing that audience upon the question of 
poverty and of squalid dwellings ? We are not 
guilty of so bad taste, here, as to be raising any 
personal comparison or contrast between those two 
respected Bishops. Our point is that on an occasion 
which is typical and is suggestive of the difficulties and 
of the fierce moral perplexities which incessantly 
confront Christ's ministers in London, circumstances 
gave to one Bishop, possessed of a house and 1,000Z. a 
year, an ease, an assurance, a disencumbered oratory 
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which the same circumstances, inevitably and by 
their very nature, denied to another Bishop, possessed 
of lOjOOOZ. a year and a house and a palace. 

Canon Gore, again, at the same meeting drove in 
the lessons that low wages are a cause of immorality ; 
that a great responsibihty herein hes upon property? 
particularly upon the ultimate owners of bad houses, 
and not only upon their immediate or inter- 
mediate owners ; that people of large means and of 
respectabihty who, in relation to vice, preach * self- 
restraint, should recollect that ' self-restraint ' must 
be equally preached in relation to luxury ; that our 
crying need all round is for ' simplicity of life.' We 
venture to assert that, at present, these unquestion- 
ably Christian precepts emanate more consistently, 
with greater force and reach, from Canon Gore, in 
his domestic and pecuniary condition, than would 
they emanate, in his domestic and pecuniary 
condition, from the Bishop of London. This is 
said without a thought of personal disrespect to Dr. 
Creighton. It is not he who is directly at fault; 
it is his ' fatal opulence.' 

Wherefore, may the time draw nigh when the 
income of the Bishop of London will be the house in 
St. James's Square and some 3,000Z. a year. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

From every schires ende 

Of Engelond, to Canterbury they wende. 

Chaucee. 

The * granite figure ' of Dr. Temple is among English 
Churchmen universally, in the best sense, popular ; 
for they believe that underneath a rugged surface 
Hes hidden a mine of gentleness and integrity. 

In the year 1896, Dr. Temple paid his farewell 
annual visit, as Bishop of London, to the clergy and 
laymen of the metropolitan Deanery of St. Pancras. 
The subject of debate was Church Eeform. The 
Bishop opened, noticing seriatim a prospective Ust 
of reforming measures. Then a working man rose, 
and respectfully asked whether one desired improve- 
ment had not been excluded from the Bishop's view, 
viz. a large reduction in the * princely ' revenues and 
establishments of English prelates. Several clergy 
vehemently urged the same point. Dr. Temple's 
reply, kind and calm, dealt with the question (1) 
personally, (2) generally. 

(1) Speaking for himself, he said that as Head- 
master of Bugby he had been able to save a certain 
amount of money, and that a certain amount of 
fortune had reached him through private, family 
channels ; but that since he had held the episcopal 
office, whether at Exeter or in London, he had not 
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been able to lay by from his income a shilling. This 
answer, be it said with respect, in no way met the 
objection which had been stated. No one had 
accused Bishop Temple of hoarding. Several persons 
had expressed regret and indignation that Bishops 
were compelled by circumstances, or by fashion, to 
live in houses and in a style of great and injurious 
expense. This indignation and this regret were not 
allayed, for their origin and grounds were missed, by 
his defence. In fact, that which Bishop Temple 
here stated verbally was intrinsically the same 
apologia which in writing was stated by the anony- 
mous Bishop to Dr. Ingram, as narrated above in 
Chapter IX. And it is refutable by the same 
criticisms. 

(2) Dr. Temple, speaking on the general question 
declared, in some apparent conflict with the drift of 
his first or personal reply, that if, in the episcopal 
office, you wished for ability, you must pay for it. 
The actual word which he, with his usual unstudied 
and refreshing directness, employed was not ' abiUty ' 
but * brains.' If you wanted brains in this great 
calling, you must pay for them. A County Court 
Judge, he said, represented a certain amount or 
standard of capability, and a correlative amount or 
standard of income. A Judge of the High Court 
represented a larger amount or raised standard both 
of talent and of remuneration. A Bishop represented 
in the Church your highest point of mental faculty, 
which, in analogy with custom in other walks of life, 
must here, too, receive correspondingly high payment. 
If this were not so, your great ecclesiastical offices 
would lack men of the larger mental power and 
attainment. 
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It is Hooker's argument. He says : 

The travels and crosses wherewith prelacy is never unaccompanied, 
they which feel them know how heavy and how great they are. Unless 
snch difficulties therefore annexed imto that estate be tempered by co- 
annexing thereunto things esteemed of in this world, how should we hope 
that the minds of men, shunning naturally the burdens of each function, 
will be drawn to undertake the burden of episcopal care and labour in the 
Church of Christ ? Wherefore if long we desire to enjoy the peace, quiet- 
ness, order, and stability of religion, which prelacy (as hath been declared) 
causeth, then must we necessarily, even in favour of the public good, 
uphold those things, the hope whereof being taken away, it is not the 
mere goodness of the charge, and the divine acceptation thereof, that will 
be able to invite many thereunto. 

These appreciations compare ill with Lowell's 
ideal : 

'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that felled not by the way. 

In practice, however, they indicate the motives 
upon which we must count, and from which we must 
work. Allowing this in full ; that, as for prelacy, * it 
is not the mere goodness of the charge, and the 
divine acceptation thereof, that will be able to invite 
many thereunto ; ' that, in the higher ranks of Holy 
Orders, * you must pay for ability ' — still the admission 
neither excuses the present wasteful system, nor 
impairs the amending principles of this essay. If 
you assign to the Archbishop of Canterbury an actual 
6,000Z. a year, which sum is his own, instead of a 
nominal 16,000Z., which sum is everybody's else, you, 
more genuinely than before, 'pay for ability.' As 
Dr. Ingram says : ' Eeheve the archbishop of his 
liabiUties, and he would be happy to be reheved of 
his income,' and * it is quite arguable that this would 
be a better arrangement.' 

Dr. Temple, since his translation to the Primacy, 
has earned from some of us heart-felt gratitude for 
his movements in the direction of reform, in the 
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matter of (1) Addington Park, Croydon, (2) Lambeth 
Palace Grounds. 

(1) The Canterbury episcopal estate attached to 
Addington consisted of over 700 acres, adjoining 
which was another separate property also of over 
700 acres vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for general Church purposes and formerly leased to 
the Archbishop. The Guardian, March 16, 1898, 
stated that an Order in Council had been made for 
the sale of Addington Park, on the ground that it 
was ' expensive to maintain and otherwise undesirable 
to maintain [sic] as an Archi-episcopal residence ; ' 
that with the proceeds it was intended to provide a 
house for the Archbishop ' within or near the city of 
Canterbury,' and to apply the balance to such 
purposes as were agreed on by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
' sanctioned by and in conformity with the provision^ 
of any Act of ParUament which may hereafter be 
passed in relation to the matter.' The sale, as 
is well known, was eflEected. A house, originally 
described by The Guardian as ' a residence of modest 
dimensions,' was purchased at Canterbury, and is, we 
beheve, in size satisfactory, though the opportunity, 
with, if we may say so, seemingly astounding un- 
wisdom, was, not without strong private protest to 
the contrary, let slip of dropping the old offending 
and unhealthy name * palace.' The balance of the 
purchase moneys doubtless has been, or is being, 
apphed as was by the Order in Council directed. 

(2) Concerning Lambeth Palace Grounds, we 
read in The TimeSy May 28, 1900, thus : 

A yaloable addition to the open spaces available in Lambeth for re- 
creative purposes was made on Saturday, when some ten acres of the 
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grounds attached to Lambeth Palace were, thanks to the acceptance by 
the London County Council of the kindly offer recently made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, thrown open for the public use. The grounds 
will admirably serve one of the poorest parts of the parish, in which the 
population is exceedingly dense and the death-rate correspondingly high. 
It is understood that the Council, in whom the grounds are now vested, 
propose to make gravel paths, to plant shrubs, and to lay out flower-beds 
in suitable spots. The grounds have appropriately been named *The 
Archbishop's Park.' 

These steps towards better things taken by Dr. 
Temple are of great value. He, at his venerable age, 
can hardly be expected to initiate more drastic 
changes. But those tentative reforms show which 
way the wind blows. * Blow, thou wind of God.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

APPROVAL OF reform: BISHOP LIGHTPOOT. 

Whose name can ask no epithet. 

Hallam (on Sir Thomas More). 

* By the death of the Bishop of Durham last Saturday 
afternoon,' wrote The Times in its obituary notice, 
December 23, 1889, *the Church of England has 
been too soon deprived of one of the greatest minds by 
whom it has ever been served and adorned, not only 
in the present generation, but in its whole history.' 
' The death of the Bishop of Durham,' wrote The 
Guardian, * has deprived the English Church of her 
most learned theologian, and one of her most able 
Bishops. We doubt whether the combination of 
scholarship with administrative power has ever been 
shown, in our Church, in an equal degree. . . .' The 
journal notes * his wonderful devotion to the highest 
interests of the Church. . . . His generosity was 
guided by the most far-sighted perception of the 
pressing necessities of the Church and of the lines 
along which her development should move.' *The 
withdrawal of such a mind as Bishop Lightfoot's,' 
said the preacher in St. Paul's Cathedral on the day 
after his death, * is a loss to Christendom.' 

Bishop Lightfoot does not countenance the con- 
ceit, sometimes proffered in their excuse, that Bishops 
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are not wealthy, and that the office impoverishes the 
holder. He frankly admits that Bishops are rich, and 
that our present episcopal system is, in this respect, 
modem and peccable. There is, too, in him a prompt 
and delightful magnanimity in facing and welcoming 
reform. With only a connecting thread of description, 
without the presumption of comment, we will recall 
the opinion of this great Father in God upon episcopal 
* opulence ' and its needed abatement. 

At the Durham Diocesan Conference, held on 
October 27, 1886, Dr. Lightfoot spoke of his own 
unquestioned readiness for reform and self-sacrifice, 
and also vouched for a general episcopal inchnation, 
which is less apparent, to consider the subject. The 
report is from The GtoardiaUy October 28. 

Again, yon point to the great inequalities in the distribution of the 
revenues of the Church. Tou consider, perhaps, that the incomes of the 
Bishops might with advantage be pared down, and the money thus saved 
be given to increase the stipends of poor incumbents. This is a very 
legitimate view. Tou entirely mistake the temper of the Bishops if you 
suppose them unwilling to entertain the question. I can speak for one, 
at all events, who is not only prepared to entertain it, but would himself 
gladly suffer any loss for a Church which he loves as his own soul, 
though he would resist to the utmost any attempt to spoil her of her 
goods. 

The remaining quotations, except the last, are 
taken from the Bishop's Visitation Charge, dehvered 
in November 1886, reported in The Guardian of 
December 8. First, the present scale of episcopal 
revenue is shown to be merely the result of a late 
business arrangement : 

There is nothing sacred in the present amoimt of Episcopal incomes. 
It cannot even plead antiquity. It is a readjustment barely half a 
century old, when by a redistribution the more wealthy bishoprics 
were diminished and the poorly endowed increased from the resources 
thus saved. 
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Of the rare and longed for alacrity in surrender 
here is another specimen : 

A proposal to tax the See of Durham for the increase of the poorer 
incmnbenoies in the patronage of the Bishop would receive my most 
cordial support. As I consider myself to hold my large official income in 
trust for the benefit of the diocese, neither I myself personally nor my 
heirs would be the sufferers. I should be deprived to the same extent 
of the power of contributing to diocesan purposes, while the diocese, 
which now gets the money in one way, would then get it in another. 

Some sagacious and weighty cautions follow as to 
the measure and bounds of reform : 

I would gladly see some general scheme, whether by taxation or in 
some other way, which would lead to a reduction in the present Episcopal 
incomes. To what extent this reduction may be wisely carried is another 
matter. Whether it would be economical in the end to diminish Episcopal 
incomes so far that the Bishops could no longer set a standard of liberality, 
which would act as a stimulus to laymen, I am very far from sure. There 
are other considerations, too, which must not be kept out of sight. A 
Bishop ought to be in a position to entertain large clerical and other 
gatherings and to house the candidates at the time of ordination, not to 
mention other purposes which require both money and space. This 
affects the question of Episcopal residences. It may be well that the 
Bishops should be in many cases less expensively housed ; but here again 
reform may be carried too far. . . . Moreover, in some cases their resi- 
dences have a high historical value. The Bishop's Manor House at 
Auckland is a notable example of this. It is, I believe, the oldest of 
Episcopal residences. It has been connected with the Bishop of Durham 
from the time of the Conquest. It is associated with all the noblest 
memories of the See before and since the Reformation. It is still fresh 
with the impress of Cosin and Butler. ... To part with Auckland Castle 
would be to break with history. 

The question is mooted of a Bishop living or 
dying possessed of a large private fortune : 

Is it right or is it wrong intrinsically — 1 speak from a Christian point of 
view — to possess a large fortime ? I am not considering now the case of 
a clergyman amassing great wealth from his clerical income, which no 
one would defend. I do not say whether it is wrong ^ or not ; but if it 



^ ' Wrong ' in the absolute sense, yet not expedient, and therefore, 
is probably too strong an expres- may be, in this relative sense, 
sion. A thing may be lawful and ' wrong.* The possession of a large 
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is wrong, it must be wrong for the layman not less than for the clergyman. 
The clergyman who commits the wrong is the more blameable, because he 
is the teacher and should enforce the lesson by example. But the lesson 
itself must be the same for both. 

The Bishop declines here to answer in theory the 
question he has raised. He commented upon it finely 
in practice. The Quarterly BevieWy January 1893, 
in its biographical sketch of him, thus closes : 

Did peers and pitmen, rich and poor, old and yoimg, in the Diocese of 
Durham feel that a strange influence of sympathy and strength had come 
among them and had touched their hearts ? Had they followed the great 
Bishop of Durham to his inner chamber they would have found him 
resting, for the too few hours he gave to sleep, on a simple iron bedstead 
which the pitman would have spumed ; and they would have seen hang- 
ing close by the side of it a simple German engraving of Albert Durer's 
Crucifixion^ with the legend, * bs ist vollbracht.* 



private fortune may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, be exactly such a 
* thing.' St. Paul would probably 
have refused private wealth while 
the world, or society in its present 
condition, stands, lest he should 
make his brother to stumble. ' You 
must not abuse the doctrine of 
Christian allowance, Corinthians.* 



With deep respect for Bishop 
Lightfoot, we venture to think that 
clergymen, especially Bishops, 
have, as shown in Chapter III. 
above, by their ordination and 
their calling specially, over and 
above any duty of laymen, taken 
upon themselves this obligation to 
* simplicity.* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INCEPTION OF BEFOBM : BIBBOF FBi.SEB. 

Dear James bad kind welotune and reeeption at Manohealw, bat 
eonld not endure If anldeth Hall Palaoe [the former epiBoopal reaidenoe], 
and wonid not live there I 

Diar^ of Mbs. Feasbb, Hothei of the Biehop, January 23, 1870. 

The theory of this essay was, to a great extent, tested 
in practice by Bishop Fraeer. Those of us who, in 
the matter of episcopal 'opulence,' crave for a sweeping 
reform, approximately ^ find in him an incarnation of 



* Weaay * approximatety,' becanee 
Bishop Fraser disappointed ns in 
one or two respects, chiefly in the 
fact that he died possessed of 85,0001. 
lUs personal estate, no donbt, was 
nearly all his own private property 
apart from episcopal revenue ; in- 
deed it appeals to have grown from 
his father's ""'"'"g speculations, 
which for a long time hod foiled, 
bat ' which, after many years, un- 
expectedly reeovarad themselveB, 
and, at the time of his decease, the 
Bishop woa the possesBor of an 
ample fbrtone.' Difficult queetioitB 
thus are raised about large private 
wealth held by Fathers in God. 
They were noticed towards the end 
of the last preceding chapter. In 
the year 1886 was published, ap- 
parently by foes of the Church, a 
melancholy list of some forty 
Bishopa whose wills had been 
proved between 16G6 and 1885. The 



amount of their left personalty varied 
from 140,0001. to 12,0001. Some 
of the later and more considerable 
Bums were as follows: in 1879, 
BishopBaringof Durham, 120,0001.; 
in 1884, Bishop Jacobaon of Ohee- 
ter, 66,0002. ; in 1885,BiBhop Fraser 
of Manchester, 85,000^, Bishop 
C. Wordsworth of Lincohi, 65,0002., 
Bishop Jackson of London, 72,0001. 
It sonnds not apostolic. It does 
not convince of ' simplioity.' ' Qivo 
me neither poverty nor riches ; feed 
me with food convenient for me.' 
Ab the woiking-claBses read that 
dismal catalogue, the riit between 
them and Christ's chief ministers 
widens; they lay aside the paper 
thinking that such prelates are not 
for them, that a Christian Church 
of which these are the messengers 
must be ' the paddock of the well- 
to-do.' We regret that high up on 
that list stood the name of Bishop 
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our tenets. It is an object lesson visible to all men. 
^he great Bishop of Manchester, as a Father of the 
whole flock, stands in the English Church alone, 
upon an unapproached pedestal of renown and grati- 
tude. 

Dr. Fraser's career is well known in England. 
His name among most Churchmen is a household 
word. A few illustrations, however, shall be here 
presented of his episcopal character and influence, 
giving point and concreteness, as they do, to our 
argument. The following extracts, sometimes com- 
pressed but always verbatim^ revealing (1) his princi- 
ples of action, (2) the fruits of his principles, are 
taken from Archdeacon Diggle's The Lancashire Life 
of Bishop Fraser^^ and from James Fraser, A Memoir j 
by the late Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

(1) First, as to his inflexible repudiation of the 
old episcopal palace. Early in 1870, before the actual 
removal to his new See, *the Bishop had been to 
Manchester to find a house, having made it a condi- 
tion of his acceptance of the See that he should be 
relieved of the Episcopal Palace of Mauldeth Hall.' 



Eraser. The fact has injured his 
posthumous influence ; it is thrown 
by his detractors at his admirers. 
Had the sum been a (j^uarter, or a 
sixth part, of the recorded amount, 
such as would have honourably and 
moderately supported near survi- 
vors dependent on the Bishop, a 
snare of them that will be rich 
would have been avoided. How- 
ever, far be it from us to judge 
herein individuals; we war against a 
system, not against single and desig- 
nated persons. Farthest be it tojudge 
that hero of our northern Church, 
Bishop Fraser. Whatever may 



have been his view of a Bishop's 
duty in the matter of private 
means, his just disposal of episcopal 
means, and his renovation of the 
episcopal office, remain exemplary 
and intact. He broke loose from 
most of the commercial and dele- 
terious traditions of English epi- 
scopacy, though not from all. Let 
us not spy out and finger this 
natural defect ; let us take him for 
all in all and know that there hath 
been a prophet among us. 

^ This book is suitably dedicated 
*To the Working People of all 
Classes in Lancashire.* 

K 
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Mr. James Bryce, M.P., writing for Mr. Hughes' 
Memoir^ says : * He got the country mansion sold, and 
established himself in a modest house in Cheetham 
Hill, one of the less fashionable suburbs of the city/ 
There had been some hindrance and difficulty in this 
morally priceless transaction. On June 6, 1872, two 
years after his consecration, the Bishop writes : * I 
am getting anxious about my house at Manchester. 
If I cannot sell Mauldeth this summer I mean to 
resign the See.' * At length, however, a purchaser 
for Mauldeth Hall appeared, and Brought on House, 
afterwards called Bishop's Court, was purchased. 
There the Bishop took up his abode on December 18, 
1872, having resided since April, 1870, at St. Luke's 
Rectory, Cheetham Hill, which he had obtained at a 
yearly rent. Bishop's Court is a convenient roomy 
dwelling, with about three acres of garden ; and is 
situate within two miles of the central parts of 
Manchester upon the Bury New Eoad — the trams 
passing the gates every seven minutes, thus enabUng 
the Bishop and his clergy to be in easy and constant 
communication with each other. Some additions 
were made to the house, with the intention of 
rendering it more appropriate and more serviceable 
for the special requirements of a Bishop's residence ; 
the chief of these additions being the private chapel — 
the windows in the apse being given by the Dean and 
Chapter — with a room underneath for the examination 
of candidates for ordination.' 

His establishment and style of Uving in his 
* convenient and roomy dwelling ' were * simple but 
not ascetic' 'The more simply I hve myself,' he 
said, * the better able I shall be to encourage sim- 
plicity in others.' * He did not spread large and 
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luxurious dinners. But his diocesan officials, the 
candidates for ordination, and his more intimate 
friends, were ever welcome to his plain and hearty 
board. No one, indeed, whom he could find any 
reasonable excuse for inviting to remain, was sent 
at meal-time away from beneath his hospitable 
roof.' ^ 

Other notes of his character and practice accord. 
* It is my habit to carry my own bag.' Mrs. Eraser 
writes of his customary morning * hasty glance at 
the clock not to be too late for the tram. How 
the tram-guards knew him ! ' * I have quite given 
up horse exercise here.' 'Do,' he writes to the 
Rev. C. J. Sale, * for old friendship's sake, drop the 
" Lord " out of your mode of addressing me, and 
simply call me " Dear Bishop." I wish to think and 
to be reminded of the lordly part of my title as little 
as possible.' 'He remembered every detail about 
the families of his clergy, enjoyed their simplest fare, 
and repudiated all superfluities of entertainment.' 
*In him was no aloofness of officiahsm.' 'His 
courtesy in corresponding with cobblers and brick- 
layers with all the fulness and sympathy due to 
equals, won their hearts.' He preached in theatres 
and factories; he addressed medical students, rail- 
way men, canal boatmen, slaughter men, night-soil 
men, scavengers, cab-drivers. 'Last night I ad- 
dressed seven or eight hundred of the employes in 



^ It may be remembered that 
above we quoted Dr. Eraser's own 
statement of his expenses. His 
whole annual expenditure, including 
hospitality, was seen to be 1,400^ ; 
while 1,400Z. were given away, and 
1,4002. were saved ; thus accounting 



for the total stipend of 4,200Z. Had 
the savings been reduced to 3502. 
and the donations to 8502., the 
whole income might harmlessly 
have fallen to 2,1002., or to one half 
of its former sum, according to the 
proposals of this essay. 

k2 
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about twenty of our great drapery establishments 
within the walls of the largest.* * He lost no oppor- 
tunity of meeting the working men, would go and 
talk to them at the mills, or in the evening gatherings 
of the mechanics* institutes ; and when any misfor- 
tune befell, such as a coUiery accident, he was often 
among the first to reach the spot, to help the survivors 
and comfort the widows.' ' He made no difference 
between rich and poor, and showed no wish to stay 
at the houses of the great.' A favourite motto of his 
was, 'Trust the people.' A favourite hymn was, 
' Room for the wanderer, Eoom.' He was interested 
in common social affairs and in non-party politics. 
His biographer speaks of his * intellectual roomi- 
ness.' His paternal relation to Nonconformists 
was another jewel in his mitre. * He stretched 
out the hand of friendship,' writes Mr. Bryce, *to 
Dissenters (numerous and powerful in the manu- 
facturing districts), who had hitherto regarded a 
bishop as a natural enemy, and gained their confi- 
dence.' 

' He was not satisfied — he was profoundly dis- 
satisfied — with the conventional character of many 
Christian congregations. His was not the heart to 
feed itself fat, with the oil of self-complacency, over 
the bright and comfortable spectacle of churches 
filled with well-tailored and well-millinered congrega- 
tions. His heart hungered, with a good shepherd's 
yearning, for the wandering sheep not sheltered 
within the Christian fold. Instead of contenting 
himself with what Christianity has done, he mourned 
over what Christianity has failed to do. He felt he 
was Bishop not merely of the worshipping few, but 
of the non-worshipping many. He wanted the goats 
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to be saved as well as the sheep. Not only the 
thousands in the churches, but also, and especially, 
the tens of thousands in the streets and slums, he 
felt to be his people and his charge.' 

Here are some of his own memorable words upon 
these matters : 

Last Sunday evening I was very much struck by a phenomenon 
which presented itself to my eyes in the Streets of Manchester. I had 
been preaching at St. Matthew's Church, Campfield, in one of the densest 
populations of this city. The church was filled to overflowing, and I 
saw from the newspapers that a good collection was made. I have 
nothing to say against the congregation; they were attentive and 
reverent ; the services were hearty, and I believe a work for good is 
going on there. Yet, when I left the church, I saw gathered together a 
great miscellaneous crowd of roughs, outcasts, poor men in their working 
dresses, and women without bonnets — who are just the class we desire to 
reach. These were outside, and the well-to-do class were inside. In no 
other part of the world — not even in the South Sea Islands — could I have 
seen such a marked and painful contrast, as was presented to my eyes by 
the sight I saw in St. Matthew's Church and outside it ; and it struck 
me, if I was to be a bishop in a profitable sense, and the clergy working 
with me were to be profitable in a saving sense, that the class in the 
street more than the class in the church, was the class we ought to 
reach ; and we ought not to be satisfied with ourselves, or think we had 
done any work at all for Christ's Church, until that class was reached, 
and reached effectually. 

Again : 

I warn you against the dead level of formalism, of self-satisfaction, of 
Pharisaism, of mechanical worship, of being satisfied because everything 
in the home and family happens to be comfortable. Is it all comfortable ? 
We say, ' This is civilization, this is Christianity,* while outside in the 
howling night are poor ragged souls, wandering in search of a home, 
thieves and drunkards, and the unfortunate women of Deansgate and 
Canal Street in Manchester, all plying their godless trade. What is that 
to you and me? We are at the fireside, all pleasant and surrounded 
with happiness, and we are saying, ' Peace, peace.* We say, ' Yes, these 
are the neglected classes.' Who has neglected them? I suppose the 
parsons must bear their share of the blame, and the people of the 
Church of England — ^the well-to-do, the educated, the rich — most bear 
their share also. They have not done their duty. 

Note his entire freedom, in addressing the crowd. 
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from the common religious taint of Pharisaism, 
recalling the tone of St. Francis of Assisi : 

Ay, bifihops, and clergymen, and respectable people need quite as 
much to have the Gospel of Christ preached to them, and to be brought 
home to their souls, and to make them humble, and child-like, and 
kindly, and sympathizing, as any of you. 

His wife writes: *How stem he was when 
hearing of selfishness, neglect of duty, extravagance ! ' 
And his rehukes herein are still bracing : 

I have heard of balls in London this last season which have cost 
5,000Z., the rental of a good estate squandered in a single night, to enable 
1,000 or 1,500 people to be crushed into rooms not large enough to hold 
half the number. 

The same censure is dealt out to poor men's 
luxury : 

And you, working men, are not fiEunous for thrift. Many of you, I am 
afraid, are marching along with those richer ones on this road to luxury, 
which, with many, is the same thing as the road to ruin. But, my 
friends, the man who is satisfied with simple pleasures — with the wild 
primrose, with the Virginian creeper, or the gilly-flower — that man is in 
the possession of the most abiding happiness. 

He resents the usual upper-class views concerning 
Bishops : 

Going down to dinner [at a Mend's] last night. Lord foimd he 

was walldng before me, when, stopping on the stairs, he said, ' Gome, take 
your proper precedence; I will yield to a proper bishop— a peer of 
Parliament — ^but not to those new bishoplings who are springing up like 
mushrooms everywhere to-day.' I don't think he has the least idea of 
there being anything spiritual in the office, and it is this tone which is to 
me so irritating. 

He warns Convocation against 

the undue influence the wealthier classes possess in all parochial 
arrangements. 

See his estimate of the value of a single soul. 
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from a dialogue with the blacksmith of his country 
parish in the year 1847 : 

[The blacksmith speaks first.] * I suppose you mean to go hunting.' 
' Yes, I think a day a week would be good for my health.' * Well,' said 
the man, * I'm very sorry to hear it.' * Why ? ' * Beca/uae if you go 
fox-hunting, I counnot go a/nd hear you preach,* On hearing that I 
determined, sooner than that one man in my parish should have 
a stumbling-block placed before him, to give it up — and I have never 
ridden to hounds since. 

Here is a confession of Bishop Eraser upon 
^ practical Christianity,' a fine endorsement of the 
profound doctrine * XJbi amor, ibi Trinitas.' He had 
been at the pit's mouth after a terrible colliery explo- 
sion, and thus depicts to the congregation of Christ 
Church, Marylebone, the party of volunteer rescuers : 

People who saw the first Christian martyr about to die, looking into 
his face, thought he looked like an angel. I never saw an angel, and I 
do not know what the face of an angel is like, but I think the coun- 
tenances of those men going down silently and resolutely to what might 
be to them a pit of destruction must have had something angelic about 
them — ^perfectly calm, quite determined, resolute to do and die if need 
be. A clergyman went with me, and I said to him, as I pointed to these 
men, * Looli there, iny friend* You and I prea>ch ChriaUa/nity ; these 
men ha/ve learned the practice of it* 

Finally, here is his hope : 

Let the Church do its duty by the great masses of the people of 
England, and the masses of the people of England will do their duty by 
their Church. The strength of the Church of the middle ages lay in its 
being the Church of the poor ; and the Church of the nineteenth century 
must win back the love and confidence of the poor. 

Those were the principles of this noble Father in 
God. They are, generally, the principles humbly 
desiderated in this essay. Bishop Fraser did not 
achieve in every detail the programme of reform 
suggested in these pages. But the spirit of that 
reform he almost incarnated. It was his spirit. It 
animated all that strenuous, humane, lowly, charming 
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beneficence which has been illustrated by the above 
quotations. It irradiated his whole episcopal course. 
It is the spirit which rises above episcopal ' opulence ' 
into the higher region of episcopal ' simplicity,' which 
rises from * lordship ' to * fatherhood.' * It is the spirit 
for which, in their Fathers in God, the English 
masses had been waiting, and are waiting now. Not 
by wealth, nor by tank, but by My spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. 

(2) We have learnt something of the spirit which 
inspired Bishop Fraser. Let us learn something of 
the fruits of the spirit. 

A quite remarkable expression of the common 
thought concerning him is found in an unexpected 
quarter. Ordinarily, if you sought to ascertain the 
popular sentiment in relation to a Bishop, you would 
not look for it to Punch. This keenly observant, 
though imtheological, journal contains, however, a 
clever and representative account of Dr. Fraser, 
written at the time of his marriage in January 1880. 
So racy is it and true, as an utterance of the vox 
populij that it shall be cited first in evidence of the 
general estimate which grew from the Bishop's 
' spirit.' The gentle irony of the writer scarcely veils 
his admiration. 

To Mr. Punch. 

Sib, — I have long felt that Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, was a 
highly dangerous person. He is always forgetting his position, and 



^ Certainly Dr. Fraser was 
endowed with other nnnsual gifts 
and graces, of manner, of appear- 
ance, of humour; he h&d bonhomie f 
and aplomb amidst the poor, and 
unconstrained and ready overture 
in friendship. These qualities 
contributed to his great influence. 



But it was his divestment, even 
though incomplete, of the garb of 
* opulence ' which mainly won the 
hearts of his flock. Dissociation 
from temporal wealth and rank, 
instead of the inveterate episcopal 
association with them, was to the 
people of Manchester his virtue. 
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doing or saying something of a levelling and eocentrio, if not an indecorous 
and even dangerous kind. One is constantly reading in the papers of his 
attending meetings at theatres, and dub-rooms, and Mechanics* Institutes, 
and other haunts of the lower orders of an equally imconsecrated 
character, and making himself hail-fellow-well-met with the working men 
and other low persons whom he encounters at such places. Of course one 
understands at once that a Bishop of Manchester is in a difficult position. 
Still, I did not think that the degradation would have reached Dr. 
Eraser's domestic and family arrangements. I supposed the man must 
behave like a Bishop at home, however he might comport himself in 
public. I grieve to find that I have been tmistaken. Anything more 
indecent, for a Bishop, than his marriage as described in the papers, 
I never heard of. In the first place, instead of Westminster Abbey, or 
St. Martin's, or St. George's, Hanover Square, at least — or some other 
of what may be called the comme-il-fa/ut marriage churches — his marriage 
comesoff at a common-place little district church in Onslow Gardens, that 
nobody ever heard of. The ceremony seems to have been sneaked 
through, as if everybody was ashamed of what was going on, or, rather, 
coming oE The church at which the ceremony was to take place was 
unknown to all but the Bishop's most intimate friends until a few hours 
before the time for which it was fixed, and the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom who were present numbered not more than a dozen. Did 
you ever hear of such doings ? It is true there was a dean to read the 
marriage service, but then it was Dean Stanley; so Broad and Low 
Church that it might almost as well have been Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. 
Jabez Inwards. The clergy who assisted him were worthy of such a 
principal. They were actually a couple of curates I I must say I call 
such behaviour in a Bishop absolutely indecent I And the rest was of a 
piece. There was no musical service. The bride was in silver-grey 
satin — just like a quakeress — and seems to have had only one bridesmaid, 
if any. . . . And this precious wedding-party seems to have ended the 
ceremony as they began it — going back to a plain breakfast at the house 
of some nobody or other, and starting for Torquay by the afternoon train. 
I shouldn't wonder if they took a cab from where they breakfasted to the 
railway. In fact, there does not seem to have been a person of family 
and position mixed up with the afhir from first to last. Of course we 
can't so much wonder at that, considering the sad way the Bishop has 
mixed himself up with the lower orders. But, still, he is a Bishop, and 
one must grieve when a person of his class and calling, though only in a 
manufacturing district, can so lamentably forget himself. — I remain, Sir, 

Onb who never forgets himsblf. 

A more serious, though not, perhaps, more in- 
structive appreciation is found in The Spectator^ 
September 9, 1876. 

Mr. Gladstone probably never did a better stroke of work for England, 
certainly never so good a one for the English Church, as when he 
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recommended Dr. Fraser for the Bishopric of Manchester. . . . The 
Church of England would be much more nearly the true Church of the 
nation than it is if there were but many bishops like him. 

Similarly, Mr. James Bryce writes : 

No Bishop in our time has been so popular [in the good sense] or so 
useful as he ; none certainly has been so much lamented by the masses 
of the people. 

He was variously named, * A Bishop of the Church 
Cathohc,' ' Bishop of all Denominations,' * Bishop of 
all Classes,' * The Working Man's Bishop,' * Citizen 
Bishop.' The newspaper reporters, among themselves, 
famiharly called him * James.' 

Here are a few chronicled odds and ends. * Every 
one in a difficulty ran to the Bishop.' * Among the 
working classes it was quite a common thing for 
fathers to talk to their children about " our Bishop." ' 
* Ah, Bishop,' said a dissenting operative, * thou'd 'st 
mak' a foine Methody preacher.' * Another, waiting 
for him outside church after a charity sermon, forced 
a sovereign into his hand with, "Bishop, here's a pound 
for thee." Bisliop: "Thanks, my friend, for the 
charity." Operative : " Nay, nay, for thyself." ' * One 
of his hearers, specially addicted to cursing his wife, 
returned home, and ate his evening meal in silence. 
His wife, astonished at her husband's manner, said, 
" Hast lost thy tung, Dick ? " " Noa," he repUed, " but 
aw bin 'earing t' Bishop, an' aw mean to owd my 
tung an' not cuss thee." ' * John Bright was pleased 
with his appointment.' 

His first testimonial in Manchester was a Bible 
bought from a penny subscription among the employees 
at Ashbury's Works. 

*As his life had been distinguished for the 
splendour of his simplicity, so his burial was 
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distinguished by the grandeur of unostentation. By 
his will he had ordered that his burial should be 
without costly pomp and display, that his body should 
be taken to the quiet churchyard of his old Berkshire 
parish, and there laid beside the body of his long-loved 
mother.' At the funeral service in Manchester 
Cathedral, besides magnates of many kinds and 
degrees, * fallen women were there, rescued from a life 
of sin by the Bishop's sympathy, actors and actresses 
were there, night-soil men, artisans of every grade, 
students, scholars, ministers of all denominations, 
clergy of every party in the Church, politicians of 
diverse opinions.' * It was as if the diocese had been 
a family and the father had died. Those who dwell 
at a distance from Manchester can scarcely realise 
the sense of desolation which gathered over the 
hearts of thousands within and near the city.' 

* Their bodies are buried in peace ; but their name 
liveth for ever more.' ' A twelvemonth after his 
death a stranger on a tramcar in Higher Broughton 
asked a workman sitting by if he " knew where 
Bishop Fraser had lived." "Do I know? " replied 
the man. " You must be a stranger here. Ay, every- 
body in Manchester knew where the Bishop lived. 
That's the house," he said, as the tramcar passed by 
Bishop's Court, and the tears gathered in his eyes, 
as he added, " He was a great, good Man." ' 

There are in Manchester two monuments raised to 
his memory. One is in the Cathedral. * The other 
is probably tcnique in the annals of episcopacy. Like 
the first, it was erected, not by the exclusive and 
princely munificence of wealthy magnates, but by 
the spontaneous offerings of a multitude of donors of 
every shade of thought, and every rank in life. But 
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unlike the first, and unlike every other memorial of a 
Bishop, this second monument of Bishop Eraser is a 
bronze statue in an open square, in front of a great 
Town Hall, where thousands of people pass and 
repass day by day, in pursuit of the varied interests 
of a surging city's conmiercial, municipal, political, 
philanthropic course of life/ The High SheriflE of 
Lancashire at the unveiling of this statue, April 14, 
1888, spoke thus : 

It is a new thing which we are met to-day to do : a new thing, and 
yet a thing not appearing strange to us here assembled. I know of no 
other instance in which there has been erected on the pnblic highway a 
statne of the Bishop of his diocese. I know of no instance, save one, in 
which I have seen a bronze statue of a Bishop. Down in the southern 
country, looking on the blue waters of a beautiful lake, looking also up to 
the white snowy mountains, there is a statue erected to the memory of 
Borromeo, the great Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 

* But even Cardinal Borromeo's statue is not like 
Bishop Fraser's statue — in the heart and centre of a 
mighty city, identified for ever with the city's daily 
life.' 

Finally, for that other monument within the 
Cathedral walls, the late Dean Vaughan wrote this 
epitaph : 

He so ADMINISTBBED THIS GREAT DIOCESE 

as to prove tet once more 
That the people know the voice 

Of a Gk>OD Shepherd 
And will follow where he leads 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A VOICE FROM THE ENDS OF THE WORLD : BISHOP PATTESON. 

The martyr first. 

Bishop Hbbeb. 

When martyrs speak, mankind listens. A strong 
argument in favour of episcopal reform is found in the 
character of those Bishops who, it seems, instinctively 
rebel against episcopal * opulence.' They are, within 
the episcopal ranks, eminent or heroic figures. Hav- 
ing dived down into unusual depths of reality, they 
appear to have descried at the foundations of that 
* opulence ' its root of bitterness. We have heard 
Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop Eraser. Let us hear 
Bishop Patteson. Eirst the scholar ; then the man of 
affairs ; then the missionary who resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin. 

The following brief quotations are extracted from 
Miss C. M. Yonge's Life of John Coleridge Patteson. 

Erom his remote, scattered, oceanic diocese, where, 
by the power of a simple Christian life, he is captur- 
ing the isles of the sea, he writes to his father, 
disapproving large personal and domestic expense 
among parochial clergy, and, by implication, among 
Bishops : 

A barrister is living comfortably on 800Z. a year, or a clergyman in 
his living of 400Z. The professional income of the one increases, and a 
fatter living is given to the other, or some money is left them. What do 
they do ? Instantly start a carriage, another servant, put the jack-of -all- 
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trades into a livery, turn the buttons into a flunkey, and the village girl 
into a ladies* maid. Is this really right ? They were well enough before. 
Why not use the surplus for some better purpose ? 

Again, he writes 

especially hoping that the Warden and Fellows of Merton would not 
suppose that as a Bishop he necessarily had 5,000/. a year and a palace, 
whereas in fact the See had no more than the capital of 5,0002. required 
by Government. 

Again, evidently he had embued his native con- 
verts with his own notions of well-bred ' simplicity,' 
for he cites this apothegm of a Maori : ^ Gentleman- 
gentleman thought nothing that ought to be done 
too mean for him ; pig-gentleman never worked.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE OPPORTUNITY. 



Oh, my country ! how I love my oonntry ! 

Pitt (the last words of). 

The English national character, so far as it is of 
worth, has, no doubt, been shaped by the Disposer 
Supreme. In it there are, unquestionably, elements 
of greatness. Stalwart, masterful, adventurous, 
generous, patient, downright it is. But will any 
thoughtful EngUshman question that it profoundly 
requires chastening and restraint, renewal and 
consecration ? that the English people, to reach the 
mark of their high calling among the nations, needs 
religion? To supply this need, to deliver to this 
people the entrusted message * from our Home,' is 
the splendid obligation, chiefly,^ of the Enghsh 
Church.2 * For the law was given by Moses ; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.' 



^ The great work of the Non- 
oonforming Bodies is, of course, 
here in view alongside the work of 
the National Church. 

' ' I am inclined to think,' writes 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, 'that the 
greatest service, among many great 
services, that Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth rendered to the Church, 
is that part of his life and work 
which relates to the existence of 
National or State Churches, asso- 



ciated, as it was, with his labour 
with, and for, France and Italy. 
The known learning, and what ap- 
peared to some, perhaps, the ex- 
aggerated orthodoxy of the Bishop, 
dispose, at once, of the notion that 
Chere is anything in the idea of a 
National or State Church, such as 
has always existed in the Church of 
England, allied to the heresy called 
Erastianism.' 
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Who that, in recent years, has felt the unseen 
drawing cords of kinship throughout our English race, 
and that hardly dares allow himself to face the vast 
picture his imagination paints of our vocation and 
opportunity upon earth — who, such, can contemplate 
without emotion the task of ministering to this people 
in holy things, and of speaking to them in the tones 
of Eternity ? ' Oceano divisi ; eucharisti^ conjuncti.' 
It is the task of the English Church.^ 

There are dilBficulties. One, omnipresent and 
ingrained, is the subject of this essay. A glance may 
be thrown at several others, before we conclude. 

Besides the critical problem before the Church of 
ministering to persons of the least educated majority, 
there is the critical problem of ministering to persons 
of the most educated minority. The great middle 
class are, perhaps, satisfied with the presentation of 



^ There is a noble passage of 
patriotism, worthy of English study, 
in St. Augustine's The City of God, 
Book II., Chapter xxix. * Let these/ 
it begins, * rather be the objects of 
thy desires, thou courageous nation 
of the Eomans, thou progeny of the 
Keguli, Sceevols, Scipios, and 
Fabricii ; long after these ; discern 
but the difference between these, 
and that luxurious, filthy, shame- 
less malevolence of the devils. If 
nature have given thee any laud- 
able eminence, it must be true 
piety that must purge and perfect 
it : impiety contaminates and con- 
sumes it. Now then, choose which of 
these to follow, that thy praises may 
arise, not from thyself that may be 
misled, but from the true God, Who 
is without all error.* Beside this 
appeal may be placed the lofty 
mandate of the American historian, 



Bancroft, to the English tongue 
(History of the United States, 
Vol. IV.) . * Go forth, then, language 
of Milton and Hampden, language 
of my country, take possession of 
the North American continent I 
Gladden the waste places with 
every tone that has been rightly 
struck on the English lyre, with 
every English word that has been 
spoken well for liberty and for man I 
Give an echo to the now silent 
and solitary mountains; fill the 
valleys with the voices of love in 
its purity, the pledges of friendship 
in its faithfulness; and as the 
morning sun drinks the dew drops 
from the flowers all the way from 
the dreary Atlantic to the Peaceful 
Ocean, meet him with the joyous 
hum of the early industry of free- 
men!* 
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spiritual verities which obtains in our pulpits. The 
thoughtful and reading class are dissatisfied to the 
verge of scorn and abjuration, often beyond the verge. 
A studious layman recently said to the present 
writer that, for himself, it would be refreshing if he 
could sometimes hear in ordinary Anghcan sermons 
some assumed conclusions and offered guidance, he 
would not mind how erratic or valueless, in the really 
vital rehgious questions of the time ; but that what 
flabergasted him, and other laymen, was that of the 
existence of those questions most of their official 
rehgious guides seemed to have no premonitory 
inkling. The sting in this kindly rebuke is its truth. 
Barely mention at hazard a few names, purposely 
mixed and unequal — Darwin, Schleiermacher, Mont- 
alembert, Carlyle, Kuenen, A. Sabatier, Hamack, 
Max Miiller, Tylor. Is the circle of our cognizance 
wide enough to embrace the reports of these and 
other like watchmen of humanity ? Is the quahty of 
our cognizance equal to the work, in connection with 
their reports, of scrutiny and sifting ? Have the clergy, 
as a body, at all appreciated the infinite mental 
readjustments demanded by * the category of the age,' 
Evolution ? 1 

Intimately bound up with this difficulty is the 
failure of candidates for Holy Orders. You need 
thoughtful men in the ministry of the Church. 



^ Mr. Balfour spoke related words 
of impressive, though gentle and 
oblique, warning in the House of 
Gonunons, on April 11, 1899. 
' There are vast questions,* he said, 
Mying at the root of all religion 
which are being called in doubt 
from day to day. Those questions 



press heavily upon a large body ot 
the earnest laity of this country. . . . 
[If the clergy neglect them] no 
greater injury can be done to the 
cause of religion. ... I find it 
almost impossible to express ade- 
quately the strength of my feeling 
on this subject.' 

L 
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As soon as a man begins to be thoughtfol, he 
thinks too much to permit his signature of the 
XXXTX Articles. Thus, with, of course, many 
exceptions, you are continually killing off, as candi- 
dates for the ministry, the identical men for whom 
the need is urgent, and the men herein least fit 
continually survive. It is a derangement fraught 
with future and monumental mischief.^ 

Quarrelsome partisanship within the Church, the 
shillelah of bigotry, is another diflBiculty. Well does 



' The present writer speaks with 
experience upon this question. As 
a young man immediately after 
leaving Oxford, he, during some 
seven years, grappled with the diffi- 
culty of signing the XXXIX Articles 
in order to achieve his life's purpose 
of taking Holy Orders. The com- 
mon perplexities and impediments 
were described by him in a paper 
contributed to The Nineteenth 
Century, September 1885, and 
entitled ' Why men will not be 
Clergymen.' Those perplexities, 
rampant, he believes, now as then, 
remain unanswered by the over- 
seers of the Church, and the im- 
pediments remain unmoved. He 
ventures to repeat the gist of that 
paper. Its object was to state ' the 
difficulty of ascertaining, as to cer- 
tain modem theories [of natural 
science and of historical criticism], 
the comprehensiveness of the Eng- 
lish Church ; the difficulty of finding 
out what, in these respects, the 
Church of England mecme^ * The 
scientific and historical latitude of 
the English Church is only as 
it were privately permitted, and 
not authoritatively and formally 
avowed. For that Church there 
seems to be a free unwritten con- 



stitution growing up around the 
constitution written and fettered. 
The Articles of Belief are brought 
into touch with the cultured con- 
sciousness of to-day, and are re- 
generated in the process. But the 
larger spirit is latent; what is 
patent is the restriction. What a 
grand thing it would be, what a 
gain for the elucidation and exten- 
sion of English Christianity ,if it were 
made clear, if it were made unmis- 
takable, that the mind of the Eng- 
lish Church is open upon many 
stirring questions of science and 
history.' The practical suggestion 
was to abolish subscription, and to 
borrow from Archbishop Tillotson's 
proposals some such general de- 
claration as this at Ordination : 
* That we do submit to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the 
Church of England, and promise to 
teach and preach accordingly.' 
Finally, the belief was in efiEect pro- 
fessed that our inherited Creeds 
would adequately point us along 
the line of Truth through present 
and future, as they had through 
past, intellectusJ expansions and 
discoveries, which, after all, are 
but * outskirts of His march of 
mystery.' 
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Lord Halifax remind us that we need *not com- 
promise for the sake of peace, but comprehension for 
the sake of truth/ 

Another obstacle is a not infrequent attitude of 
Churchmen towards Dissenters which, blind to future 
possibilities of approximation and, perhaps, of re- 
union, is teasing, combative, stiff-necked, implacably 
irreligious.^ * Do not,' said Bishop Lightfoot, * yield 
to the temptation of depreciating the work done by 
Nonconformists/ 

Lastly, an almost emasculating weakness is the 
defect of laymen's legislative and administrative 
power in Church affairs. 

These five diflBiculties, and others, do receive, 
however, from Church reformers some attention. 
But that diflBiculty, rooted and stubborn, * the fatal 
opulence of Bishops,' is *a neglected ingredient of 
Church Eef orm. ' It is ignored or shelved. Proposals 
spring up, from time to time, in competent quarters ; 
they die of inanition. For instance, the following 
plan was sketched by The Spectatory under the 
auspices of Bichard Holt Hutton, in the year 1886 : 

It may be questioned whether the work of the episcopate cotild not be 
more advantageously and effectively carried on by Bishops of a lesB 



^ The Bev. A. Galton, in a book 
entitled The Message and Pontion 
of the Church of EngUmd, has 
cleverly located our Church in its 
position between Boman and Pro- 
testant Nonconforming neighbours. 
'As an active movement, our Be- 
formation began in 1529, and lasted 
until 1662. Within a few years 
from the beginning, an Archbishop 
of Canterbury was murdered by the 
Papists. A few years before the 
end, another Archbishop was mur- 



dered by the Puritans. These two 
tragedies mark the middle and 
mediating position of the English 
Church, as well as the reality of 
her opposition to both extremes. If 
she hold faithfully to that mediating 
and moderate position, reject- 
ing both Sectarian and Sacerdotal 
innovations, the blood of these two 
martyrs of her Beformation may 
be the seed for the future re-onion 
of Christendom.' 
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expennve kind, and far more nomerons. If every archdeaconry were 
made into a diocese, we shotdd have between seventy and eighty Bishops, 
who might receive about 2,0002. a year each. . . . Possibly the number of 
archdeaconries [i.e., of potential dioceses] might be increased, even 
doubled, as Archdeacons would no longer be wanted, and their emolu- 
ments might be added to the common fund. We might thus get, say, 
one hundred and fifty Bishops, who would each receive about 1,5002., and 
would have the supervision of something less than a hundred parishes. 

Yet a little while, and some such relief will come 
and will not tarry. There is hardly a living Bishop, 
it may be, who would not sacrifice wealth and state if 
he knew the abandonment to be for the welfare of 
Church and people. And know he will, in time. 
And the present system will be no longer internally 
tolerable or desired when it is once seen to be, as it 
is, a cause of stumbling to a multitude of humble 
ones and a block to the spread of Christ's Kingdom. 

Who says that ? A mere voice from the crowd. 
An obscure clergyman, stowed away amidst the 
packed humanity of London. The charge, therefore, 
has not much authority — unless it be the contained 
and invincible authority of truth. * Truth is well 
painted unarmed.' However that may be, this writer 
believes the present temporal estate of our Bishops to 
be oppugnant to the highest interests of the English 
Church and Eealm. And, his whole nature vibrating 
with the conviction that it is a word of fact and 
righteousness, he nails upon episcopal * opulence ' 
that indictment. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

PABDON. 

Being ready to makerestitation and satisfaction, according to the ntter- 
most of your powers, for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any 
other. 

The Book of Common Pbateb. 

For his faults of taste and of temper, for the word 
which to some reverend clergyman or devout layman 
may carry unjustified pain, for the inmiense un- 
worthiness of his essay for its high theme, the writer 
here humbly asks forgiveness. 

' Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui facis mirabilia 
magna solus ; prsBtende super f amnios tuos pontifices, 
et super cunctas congregationes illis commissas, 
spiritum gratise salutaris ; et ut in veritate tibi 
complaceant, perpetuum eis rorem tusB benedictionis 
infunde. Per Dominum nostrum.' 
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Bryee, The Rt. Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P.— *I mnst congratulate you heartily on the 
Diotionary. I had time to read a few articles only, and ha^e no q>eoial knowledge entitling me to 
exineoB a judgment ; still, I was greatly struck by the unfailing fulness and thoroughness of the 
wav in which the topics had been treated. It is an excellent performance, full of matter interesting 
in itself, and luddly set forth ; and I only wish our dear friend Robertnon Smitii could know of the 
canying out of his and your idea, and olTyour beautiful tribute to his memory.* 

Crooke, W., in FoU'Lore,—* It is not too much to say tliat they ha^e provided us with the 
most valuable contribution to the knowledge of the Bible which has hitherto appeared in English.' 

DodSt The Rev. Prof. Kareus, D.D., in the i^oolman.—* Certainly no book could convey 
• truer idea of the results of modern criticism, or could affonl a better discipline in its methods than 
this ^tofdopckUa. Here one has under his eye in a most convenient form the utmost that a critical 
loholarsnip has accomplished for the understanding of the Bible.* 

Duff, The Rev. Arehihald, D.D., in the Bra4ford ObMerver.—* Jn conclusion, one special 
and great ezcellenoe of this ftaagnifioent work is its historical character. There is no effort — or, 
if any, there is the least sign of effort— to pick out some rainions of the men of Bible times, and say 
of these, **This is law for all time, no further shall we go.*' * 

FalPbalm, The Rev. A.1I.. D.D., in the j^wot^.—* The ground covered by this Dictionary 
is extensive. The editorial 'work has been manifestly most painstaking and laborious ; the care 
bestowed on the minor articles is above praise ; the excellence of what we may call the mechanism of 
the book will be gratefnllv acknowledged by all who use it. It is a pleasure to read, whether by 
daylight or by liraiplight.' 

Guthet Prof. H. (Leipsio).— * I have received the first volume of the Enq/clopcBdia BMiea with 
lively pleasure, and admire the comprehensive and careful work contained in Itw I have already read 
a gn^eat number of the articles with profit.* 

Ingram* Dr. John K. (Dublin).—' Bvery friend to the sort of religious enlightenment which 
results from real research and knowledge, and not merely from passionate iconoclaaoi, must be 
grateful for the great dictionary of the Hble you are bringing out.' 

Kelly, The Rev. Father, S.S.M., in the Church Review.—' The beauty of type, the ingenuity 
in its use, the paper, the general arrangement, surpass that of any similar work with which we are 
acquainted.* 

Klttel, Prof. R. (Leipdo).~* Everyone will acknowledge that the editors have not taken their 
task lightly. If the succeeding volumes maintain the standard here shown, we shall posses in the 
oompleted Enq/dopiedia Biblica a dictionary of the Bible which may be held up as a model, both in 
respect of wealth of material, and in respect of thoroughness and care of workxbanship. . . . The 
present writer is unfortunately unable to point to any Qerman work of the same kind that is evon 
half as satisfactory to use as tlds.* 

London, The Riffht Rev. the Bishop of.— *I am very much obliged to you for sending 
me YoL L of EneifOopoBcUa Biblica. It seems to me to be a work of real importance, and likely to 
prove necessary to every student of the Bible. It is admirably arranged, and easy of reference ; 
wliile the articles are such as can be read separately with interest.* 

Marti. Prof. K. (BemX— * I cannot let this opportunity pass without r^erring to your 
Enqfdopceaia Biblica and my personal experience of its remark<rit)le usefulness. The amount of 
material and of scientific knowledge incorporated and digested in it is simply enormous, and really 
one never consults the book in vain. The short articles in particular are of great value. I hope the 
Enqfclopcedia Biblica will come to be more and more regarded as the indispensable guide of every 
educated reader of the Bible who interests himself in the present-day questions arising out of it.' 

Moore. The Rev. President(Ajidover).— *I congratulate yon on the first volume of the 
EncfcU^poKUa Biblica ; it sets a very high standard for the succeeding volumes. Conspicuously good 
in every respect, the highest praise belongs to the editing. The car^nl adjustment of articles and 
intelligent cross-references make possible a wonderful fidness of material with the greatest economy 
of space.' 

Paton. Prof. Lewis B. (Chicago).- *Here one finds, as in no other work in English, a 
summary of modem thought on all subjects connected with the Pentateuch. The references tu 
literature, which are remarkably complete, alone are worth to the student far more tlum the cost 
of the work.* 

Peake, The Rev. Arthur S., M.A.. int\ie PrimUite MethodUt Quarlerlif ReHew,—* There 
can be no question that, when it is finished, it will be one of the most important and valuable con* 
tributions to Biblical science that has ever been made in this or any other language.* 

Tiele, Prof. C. P. (Leyden). — ^'I received the ndendid volume of the EneycUmcedia Biblica 
in due course. It is most beautifully printed, and, as &r as I can judge, unparalleled as a work of 
reference.* 

Wellhausen, Prof. (Gbttingen).— 'The studrat who has not a whole library at his hand will 
be able within a certain fidd to compensate himself for the want by means of this magnificent work. 
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